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The Strategy and Tactics of 
Technical Assistance 


By T. BALOGH 


The author, a Fellow of Balliol College, has had extensive first-hand 
experience of ‘technical assistance from both the channelling and the 
receiving end, as economic adviser to the Government of Malta 1955-57, 
and subsequently as adviser to the Director-General of F.A.O. on 
Mediterranean economic development 1957-59. He is writing strictly 
in his academic capacity, and the views expressed need not necessarily 
represent the views of the authorities with whom he was connected. 


CONOMIC progress in the underdeveloped areas of the world since 

he war has no doubt been impressive: far above the pre-war rate. It 
should be noted, however, that the terms of trade of the countries of the 
region showed steady improvement until 1952, and even after their recent 
setbacks compare favourably with those ruling between the Great Depression 
and the War. In this way the poor areas were able to secure more supplies 
for their produce. Another important help was the disappearance, or at 
least considerable reduction, of the burden of foreign debt they owed pre-war. 
Last but not least there was a fundamental change in the attitude of the 
more privileged areas of the world to the problems of the less developed. 
In consequence an immense amount of aid both in resources and technical 
assistance was made available to the poor countries.’ 

If all these basic changes in the factors affecting the capacity of poorer 
countries to undertake investment are taken into account the results achieved 
seem disappointing. They are, as recent reports? clearly bring out, insufficient, 
over the long run, to maintain a steady improvement in productivity and 
living standards in most underdeveloped countries. 

To a large extent this disappointment is due to the magnitude of the task 
and more especially the accelerated increase in population. The less than 
full use of the available resources, both domestic and outside aid, has 
unquestionably also contributed to it. In this respect again, a considerable 
responsibility must be attached to the domestic lack of entrepreneurial ability 

1American Government non-military grants and loans between the end of the war 
and the end of 1957 amounted to $42.9 billion. Of this $1.0 billion went to the Near 
East, Africa and Asia, and $0.4 billion to South America. The Southern European 
countries benefited by $3.1 billion. International technical aid between 1954-57 
amounted to $6.5 billion, of which $6.1 billion was bilateral (of which the U.S. share 
was $3.7 billion). Multilateral aid was $0.37 billion. ‘The International Bank lent 
$0.4 billion net. Bilateral Government loans amounted to $2.5 billion net in the same 
period. Public funds supplied to underdeveloped areas amounted to $8.3 billion in 
1954-57. In addition there was some export of private capital especially to Africa, the 


Near East and South America, though much of the private investment was financed 
by ploughing back profits. 


*E.g., Prof. Rene Dumont’s Report to the United Nations on Indian Rural Develop- 
ment (1959); also U.N. World Economic Survey, 1959 (especially the Preface), and 
the Interim Report of the Mediterranean Development Project, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (FAO 57/10/6828, Rome, 1957), esp. Ch. III. In 
recent months several attempts have been made to reassure the non-Soviet countries 
on the prospects of self-sustaining growth in their orbit in contrast with Communist 
countries. These attempts seem to lack empirical foundation and can only do grave 
disservice to the cause they profess to uphold. 
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or willingness and administrative experience which has been the motive 
power of economic progress in the more fortunate areas of the world. 


PAST SHORTCOMINGS 

However that may be it can hardly be doubted that defects in the organization 
of foreign aid have also played a role in this disappointment. Some of these 
defects stem from the less than perfect co-ordination of the planning and 
channelling of foreign aid. The fact that aid was limited by budgetary 
conventions to short periods (mostly annual), and often consisted of surplus 
goods, or was otherwise tied, contributed to the problems. Failure completely 
to appreciate the functions of that aid, especially technical aid, in the pattern 
of the domestic development policies of the countries aided was another 
important factor. It must be remembered that foreign aid—however vital 
it is in minimizing the economic strain and social upheaval imposed by 
the effort at development—can only provide a marginal contribution. 

Foreign aid, however, could help in widening the horizon of the poorer 
countries and make it possible for them to invest in projects which, however 
necessary, bring forth revenue only after a long interval. This is especially 
true of investment in soil conservation, which could otherwise not be 
undertaken without grave risk of an immediate fall in the standard of life, 
which might threaten the willingness and enthusiasm for development. 
Foreign aid could also help poorer countries to avoid compulsion by which 
in some countries such cuts in the standard were enforced, or large-scale 
investment was undertaken. It thus does represent a possible alternative 
to harsher methods of mobilizing the only available reserve in productive 
power of these countries: the mass of unemployed or under-employed. 

In this paper attention will be entirely concentrated on the one aspect 
or part of foreign aid, i.e. the provision of technical assistance, of technical 
knowledge either by way of assigning foreign experts to countries or by 
financing the training of domestic personnel. It is, of course, obvious that 
on a number of points what can be said on this aspect is also applicable to 
the organization and direction of aid in terms of resources, i.e. either financial 
or supplies of (surplus) commodities. Much of the experience on which 
this paper is based derives from the Mediterranean Development Project, 
on which the author was engaged for over two and a half years. But this 
experience seems germane to the pattern of the problems of all poor areas 
of the world. 


BASIC STRATEGY : THE KEY SECTOR APPROACH AND TECHNICAL AID 


The strategy of foreign technical assistance is determined by the pattern 
of the development planning. If totalitarian control over the whole economy 
of the receiving country is to be avoided it will not be possible to provide 
in detail simultaneously for every part, and initiate consciously co-ordinated 
changes which, in their summation, give a balanced development. . What 
might be done is to give an impulse by an investment programme—whether 
in the so-called infrastructure,* or in other sectors, is immaterial in the present 

3].e. public investment necessary for the development of modern industry and 


agriculture such as health (possibly including housing, drains and water), education, 
transport, power, &c., but not itself “‘ productive.” 
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context—in the expectation that this impulse could be so directed that it 
will positively affect other sectors. In other words the response of these 
other sectors (industry, agriculture) would have to consist in expanding 
employment or increasing productivity so that the original impulse would 
start to create the vestiges of self-sustained growth instead of either slowly 
petering out or resulting in a speculative, inflationary movement, hoarding 
and imbalance. The choice of the sector, the availability of foreign help, 
the existence of reserves of resources and especially of flexible, uncommitted 
entrepreneurial or administrative ability will determine the strength of the 
impulse which can be imparted without risk, and thus the safe rate of growth. 

This problem of whether simultaneous action on all sectors, promoting 
what has become known as balanced growth represented a possible or even 
the best solution, was discussed in the Interim Report of the Mediterranean 
Development Project. It was argued* “that in many countries of the 
Mediterranean there is no reservoir of entrepreneurial and technical skills 
which can be tapped merely by supplying finance and markets; in those 
circumstances an initial State investment programme may do little to stimulate 
a response in terms of productive investment: and its effect on income 
may then result in increased imports only, and be thus dissipated in the 
first round ; and if imports are controlled they would give rise to speculative 
upward pressure on prices. On the other hand the State would not take 
sole responsibility for all expansion of productive investment.” 

“What is needed, therefore, is a stimulus which itself strengthens the 
incentives to productive change, which are now inadequate and at the same 
time provides markets for the resulting increased productive capacity. This 
can be accomplished by the creation of incomes, which is not necessarily 
synonymous with the provision of employment. The expansion of employ- 
ment is a major element in the programme, however, insofar as it is essential 
to the creation of demand. Thus a rather broad sector must be chosen 
as a spearhead of change because the process of adaptation of the other 
sectors will take time, and unless the spearhead is large enough and sensitive 
enough to sustain the expansion during this transition period, the relative 
sluggishness of the rest of the economy might not be overcome. On the 
other hand, great care must be exercised that the increase in incomes should 
not get too much out of line with the increase in productive capacity, for 
otherwise the process might be stifled by a more cumulative increase in 
prices. The great difficulties in the way of expanding agricultural output 
have been discussed. To the social and technical requirements for speeding 
up progress in this essential sector we shall return below. If both dangers 
can be avoided, and this should not prove difficult, the new direct stimulus 
to private and public investment in the framework of a plan should be able 
to create in the end a new balance which will arise corresponding to a higher 
level of demand and productivity. In the recent past the development in 
the more advanced countries of automobiles opened a new era of suburban 
living and stimulated road and house building and the development of 
innumerable consumer durables. In the more distant past the application 


‘Mediteitanean Development Project Interim Report, op. cit., Ch. III, 120-122. 
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of electricity with its vast effect on the location of industry furnishes a good | th 
example of how much creative imbalance works without conscious planning. | 
Such automatic growth cannot be expected in many of the underdeveloped | ob 
areas.” wl 

““Thus in the circumstances of the Mediterranean region a conscious | 
effort of creating imbalance and then stimulating the response towards the | 
establishment of a new balance on a higher level is needed. If, however, | 4p, 
an impulse is given, immediate action must follow in two directions. In | 4p, 
the first place the agricultural bottleneck must be broken. Secondly, steps 4, 
must be taken to secure that an appreciable part of the increase in income | pe 
becomes available for a further and cumulative increase in productive | of 
investment.” 

Our conclusion was that no general answer could be given about the choice 
of the sector, the relative strength of the impulse and the resulting temporary 
imbalance. The social conditions in most underdeveloped countries in 
general, and even in this particular area, differ so much from one another 
that the tactics have to be adapted to the varying conditions. | (a) 

It is in the context of the general strategy of economic development that | 
technical assistance acquires its own importance: it will have to be the 
main weapon helping to provide the technical knowledge and possibly the 
administrative experience necessary if an impulse imparted through an (6) 
investment programme is to broaden into a self-sustaining growth. It will 
vitally contribute to the creation of the framework for expansion.® In most 
countries unused margins of productive resources exist which cannot be 
utilized (or rather which Governments do not dare to utilize) because of 
the fear that the constriction on the expansion of other sectors (especially Th 
agriculture) would make inflation and a balance of payments crisis inevitable. eff 

Provided appropriate institutional and political measures are taken, with Pt 
some help from abroad, these hindrances against expansion could be eliminated By 
and the dangers which are now impeding action avoided. Once it can be | affe 
utilized, the margin of productive forces seems amply sufficient to lead firs 
countries out of their present difficulties and on to the path of cumulative | “te 
expansion. Even at present income levels, investment in productive assets 1. 
could be much increased* without endangering the balance of payments. | ofte 
With more productive investment, the large reserve of under-employed of 
manpower would become the region’s most valuable unutilized asset. Even | 8 
if due regard is had to the difficulty of mobilizing it, the heavy demands Itse! 
which primitive agriculture makes on manpower for short seasons, this | C 
unused reserve can hardly be less than a quarter and might be more than 2 | yo 

mi 
5From this point of view the countries of the Mediterranean are in a favourable position. | Peo 
As the main Report as well as the country studies clearly show, considerable margins | and 


not only of manpower but of other productive resources are available within most | to , 
countries (cf., e.g. The Country Report on Greece, Rome, 1957). | wou 


®In the Mediterranean, for example, productive investment could be expanded by I con 
as much as one-third, and perhaps one-sixth of foreign exchange spent on imports could | 
be saved by eliminating non-essential and luxury expenditure. Unfortunately the} | 
mechanistic-monetary approach of O.E.E.C. and the International Monetary Fund has 'N 
completely obscured this, most hopeful, escape from the setback and stagnation} sj 
threatening this vital area. ie, J 
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od | third of the total population working age (between 15-60 years of age)’ in 
1g. | most primitive agricultural countries. In spite of the many pitfalls and 
ed | obstacles to progress, there would then be ground for qualified optimism, 
while at the moment the outlook in the non-Soviet orbit is disquieting, if 





Us | not sombre. 

the There is thus a vjtal part that technical assistance can play in increasing 
er, | the flexibility and the potential for expansion and economic progress of 
In | those crucial sectors—especially agriculture—on the behaviour of which 


€0s the future of development depends. It might therefore make all the difference 





me | between the success and failure of development planning in the poor areas 

live | of the world. 

vice | THE TACTICS OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

“. : In order that technical assistance should be able to fulfil this vital role, certain 
| 


on basic requirements must be fulfilled : 
(a) In the first place it is essential that the assistance should be based on a 


shat | comprehensive, long-term programme of development, and closely 
the | co-ordinated with aid in terms of resources (either financial or in 
the commodities). 

- (6) In the second place, it should be foreseeable, so that countries should 
will in their turn be able to evolve plans for their own efforts in the secure 
—- knowledge that a foreseeable amount of help will be made available.® 
> (a) The Need for Long-term Surveys 


ially The first of these is self-explanatory. If technical aid is to have maximum 
able. effectiveness, it must be used to strengthen the impulse imparted by the 
with primary investment programme (partly sustained or initiated by foreign aid). 
ated | By rendering the sectors outside the propulsive spearhead immediately 
n be | affected more flexible, two important purposes might be achieved. In the 
lead first place the possibility of a self-sustaining process of growth might be 
ative | cteated, and through this the “ absorptive capacity” of the community, 
ssets | Le. its capacity to make effective use of foreign aid, increased. Only too 
ents. | Often has the lack of absorptive capacity been used to excuse the smallness 
oyed of programmes whose effect then (partly because they were small) was 
Even negligible. And it would, in the second place, by expanding production 
ands | itself, contribute to the means available for further expansion. 
this | Only if domestic and foreign means were unlimited would an overall 
van a | Survey and a careful elaboration of priorities to fit a coherent sector and 
| time-pattern of development not be required. Then all technically sound 
ate! | Proposals would be welcome as contributing to the increase in production 
argins | Md income. It would not matter how much they contributed relatively 
most |to alternative employment of resources. A purely technocratic approach 
| would, therefore, be justified. But it can only be justified in those 
a | conditions, and means are extremely scarce both in the national level and 


the 
y d has ‘More if women can be induced to work outside their home and farmstead. 


nation | ‘This is, of course, equally or even more important for aid in terms of resources, 


i¢. loans and grants. 
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in the level of foreign assistance.* Their optimum use is therefore essential. 
This does not mean that a maximum economic yield!® could or should be 
the criterion in deciding on the employment of aid or of national resources. 
The decision about the shape of a development programme is a political 
one and can only be taken by the Government concerned. It is essential, 
however, that the Government (and the international or Foreign Agency, 
e.g. the U.S. E.C.A.) responsible for the administration of the aid should 
be made fully aware of what they are doing. They must have some notion 
of the alternative employment of resources and the implication of these 
alternatives in terms of the size of the increases in income, and in respect 





to the distribution of that increase both between different sections of the | 
population and different parts of the country. Such an analysis will also | 


give an indication whether the proposed employment of resources is likely | 


to lead to self-sustaining growth or run out without much effect. 

This awareness of alternatives, which is thus essential, is plainly impossible 
without a general survey of the economic and social position in each individual 
country and in the region of which the country is climatically, historically 
a member. Three formidable difficulties are encountered in satisfying this 
requirement on the national, or the international, and on the administrative 
plane. I.shall treat these, inter-related though they are, one by one. 


(6) The Difficulties of Rational Programming 


(i) On the National Plane 


In the first place it is plain that the Governments most in need of help are 
least able to take a detached and long-term view of their problem as a whole 
and fit particular projects into an overall scheme assigning a well-thought 
priority for each, and fitting each into a coherent pattern to produce maximum 
contribution. They are overwhelmed by day-to-day problems and feel 
under intense political pressure to deal with these and let the morrow take 
care of itself. 

There can no longer be any doubt that in a large part of the world this 
attitude must lead to certain ruin as the population increases and the waste of 
soil reduces food supplies. But, as the process is gradual, it cannot make 





an intense impact on public, or even official, opinion. The procedure of | 


the International Agencies. based as it is on the assumption that it should 


be left to the Governments themselves to elaborate the details of the assistance | 
schemes, is fundamentally inappropriate for the optimum use of resources. | 


Much more is required than the supply of economic advisers to those 
Governments and intermittent discussion with them on the aid programme." 


"Technical assistance appropriations have actually fallen in 1958 after an at first rapid, 
and more recently slow rise. This contrasts with a steady increase in costs. Disenchant- 
ment with the results achieved might be a factor in this disappointing trend. 


10Measured conventionally at given market prices. Whether this magnitude is| 


meaningful even from a purely economic viewpoint is a question which need not be 
discussed in this context. 


Especially as the discussion is often conducted by non-experts in this field (cf. | 


below); and the recruitment of economic experts has been conducted in a rather 
haphazard fashion. 
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(ii) On the Inter-agency Plane\® 


A second obstacle to a successful programming of foreign aid is represented 
by the multiplicity of the Agencies responsible. This multiplicity is not 
accidental : some of them are bilateral in character, i.e. they involve a relation 
between the two Governments giving and receiving the aid; some are 
multilateral, i.e. between International Agencies and the recipient Govern- 
ments. It would be politically impossible to rationalize them. Moreover, 
the founders of the International Agencies, for good or ill, have in the idealistic 
enthusiasm of the latter period of the Second World War and the immediate 
post-war period given them far-reaching autonomy within, but restricted 
them by their constitution from looking beyond their particular specialization.'* 
They acted on the belief that certain important problems could be dealt 
with on their own. 

A number of committees have, no doubt, been provided for co-ordination. 
But as they represent meeting places.of autonomous Agencies and not superior 
bodies with power to enforce decisions, it seems that they work better in 
defining demarcation lines and settling differences on that plane, than in 
carefully adjusting positive activities in each field to priorities evolved for 
a plan of action based on overall analysis. 

The International Bank has from time to time undertaken comprehensive 
studies of various countries. And the Regional Economic Commissions of 
the U.N. (especially for Europe’ and for Latin America) have made country 
and even regional studies, in some cases in co-operation with some of the 
Specialized Agencies. All these reports were of a high technical competence. 
A Technical Assistance Board has been established which is supposed to 
co-ordinate the Technical Assistance activities, at any rate of the U.N. 
organization. 

Nevertheless Technical Assistance Programming has hardly ever been 
framed or remodelled to accord with the conclusions of these studies or 
to try to carry out comprehensive programmes. The Technical Assistance 
Board consists of representatives of the Agencies acting in an ambassadorial 
capacity. Its independent chairman has only limited powers over marginal 
funds and inadequate staff to enable him to modify proposals substantially. 


12Mr Keenleyside, who until recently was Director of the U.N. Technical Assistance 
Administration in his Haldane prize-winning essay on the ‘Administrative Problems 
of the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration,” published in the Autumn 
1955 issue of this Fournal, has dealt in detail with the history and development of this 
Administration. I can, therefore, take the knowledge of the administrative structure 
(and its various reforms) fortunately for granted. No one would know, and be able 
to explain, better than Mr Keenleyside the immense complexity of the problem. 


_ It should be noted that this multiplicity and autonomy has much to be said for it : 
it permits a lack of uniformity which under the present circumstances is an invaluable 
(if incomplete) substitute for democratic control. Like the Colleges in the two ancient 
Universities of Britain some flexibility in policy and choice of personnel is thus 
safe ded which in a more streamlined system might be replaced by unthinki 
conformity. The history of the economic department at U.N. headquarters (and its 
influence on the Regional Economic Secretariats) leaves no doubt of the importance 
of preserving International Agencies from monolithic control. 


5 on Southern Europe in the Economic Survey of Europe in 1953 (Geneva, 
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The Director of the Special Fund, even more recently set up, has wider 
powers, but, as we shall see, has interpreted his functions in too limited 
a way to effect a change. Control over all these bodies is tenuous.’ 

It might not be unfair to say not merely that the majority of the Specialized 
Agencies do not take the implications of their recommendations for the 
general position into account, but that they would strongly deny the need 
for it.16 They are firmly convinced that by concentrating exclusively on 
their technical specialization they can perform their task satisfactorily. The 
question how this advice, restricting itself on a certain technical specialization, 
is to be fitted with the other similar technocratic visions emanating from 
competitive Agencies is a matter which has received surprisingly little 
attention.?” 

This attitude must result in a somewhat competitive approach to technical 
assistance. Agencies vie with one another for “ projects,” not the least 
because the growth of the T.A. programmes enhances the position of the 
Agency administering it, and that of the division, branch and expert 
responsible within the Agency. The dominance of a technocratic approach 
thus becomes inevitable. A rational selection of projects becomes a matter 
of luck. There is no common ground on the basis of which balanced 
programmes could be evolved and resources shifted smoothly as needs and 


situations change. 


(iii) On the Administrative (or ‘‘ Processing’) Plane 


The very nature of the administrative processes inevitably involved present | 
serious difficulties. Assistance projects, whether technical or material, must | 
necessarily be negotiated, and “‘ processed ” administratively, one-by-one by | 
the operating departments of the various providing Governments and | 
International Agencies and their Mission Heads or Country Representatives | 


15The control over these Agencies by the various organs of the U.N. Assembly and 
the superior bodies of the Specialized Agencies does not correspond to parliamentary 
control: there is no opposition party trying to criticize programmes (including those 
of the national Governments) from the point of view of the ultimate recipients. The 
relationship is between bureaucracies and the political element is superimposed and 
mostly dominated by high international policy rather than technical considerations. 
These problems, however, open up vast fields of controversial matter which cannot 
be discussed in this context. 


16This has been frankly stated in the Administrative Co-ordinating Committee of 
the U.N. The recommendations are framed with a view of technical excellence. This 
means that they are often out of line with practical possibilities, and might represent 
an actual threat to the undertaking of more urgent tasks. 


“A horrifying example was the Report of a U.N. F.A.O. Special Mission to Malta 
in 1955, which recommended a programme costing each year more than the whole net 
output of Maltese agriculture, and which would have absorbed something like a quarter 
or more of total resources available, completely disproportional to the contribution, 
less than a twentieth, expected from agriculture. When asked to give priorities the 
surprising answer was: cut all items proportionately. The organization of F.A.0., 
under its first three Directors-General, was typical. No programme research department 
was established. A loose confederacy of great feudatories was built up in uneasy 
——— relation with one another, which did not share their budgets or let each 
other know of unexpended surpluses. Under these conditions all possibility of a 
consistent attack on the problems of underdeveloped agriculture making effective use 
of scarce resources was only possible by rare accident. The recent reorganization of 
F.A.O. is the result of the outstanding ability and courage of the new team of leaders. 
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THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


on the one hand, and the recipient Governments on the other. It is, therefore, 
difficult to fit them into a preconceived programme. Political wisdom and 
administrative convenience must both strongly tempt all concerned to leave 
well, or even ill, alone and not to question the request of the receiving 
Government. 

Compliance is the more tempting as it is difficult to find manpower capable 
of serious scrutiny of-the proposals of (not to say of evolving and submitting 
coherent plans to) the recipient Governments, and to fill the multiplicity 
of liaison posts which is a necessary consequence of the multiplicity of 
Agencies. In the case of International Agencies there is moreover the 
awkward problem in maintaining balance between the various nationalities. 
This is not as acute in the case of “‘ field-experts ” as in the case of permanent 
appointments, but it is troublesome. No satisfactory system has been evolved 
to test minimum ability by way of some sort of anonymous competitive 
examination. Recruitment is inevitably haphazard. Moreover, the repre- 
sentatives of the Specialized Agencies in recipient countries tend to be the 
most senior experts in that country of the Agency concerned.!* There is, 
of course, no reason why a specialized expert should be able to represent 
his Agency adequately and have the diplomatic skill, political sense or general 
economic knowledge needed if his advice on programming is to be valuable. 


(iv) The Waste of Effort 


The failure to base specific recommendations on a careful general survey 
| of position and needs of the countries to be aided must necessarily lead to 
| waste and frustration of much effort. In many cases the recommendations 
| were not framed with due regard to the general capacity of the country 
| concerned or in conflict with political possibilities. In some cases recom- 
| mendations of various Agencies conflicted in the sense that either the lack 
| of co-ordination between them resulted in an overall excess of demand in 
the programmes put forward over total resources available, or they were 
based on contrary political presuppositions.!” 

In consequence technical reports are often pigeon-holed. The effort 
has to be made all over again, frequently with the same result. The waste 
of opportunity is substantial. The fact that Specialized Agencies are 
necessarily in contact with the Ministry in charge of their own specialization 
(e.g. U.N.E.S.C.O. with the Ministries of Education, the F.A.O. with the 
Ministry of Agriculture), which might not have the needed general influence 
in the Government to make the requirements of that sector duly felt, naturally 
adds to the difficulty. Technical Assistance activity not being co-ordinated 





“In some cases the Technical Assistance Board representative was entrusted with 
this task with much better success. 


Not the least damaging of these “ specializations” is the mechanistic-monetary 
viewpoint (so sharply criticized in this country by Lord Radcliffe’s Committee), which 
has been steadily gaining ground in the advice offered by the International Monetary 
Fund. As this advice is backed by resources (and the sanction of disregarding it might 
include refusal of funds by the U.S. and other agencies, e.g. O.E.E.C.) the possible 
mischief is the greater. Their disregard of overall development requirements in Spain 
and Turkey might have catastrophic consequences. In South America it has already 
caused violent revulsion, the further political consequences of which are unforeseeable. 
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with general economic policy tends to be irrelevant from the point of view 
of the limitations of time and space. 

The position of F.A.O. in this respect is perhaps more anomalous than 
that of any other agency. In practically all countries which need Technica 
Assistance, agriculture provides 60 per cent. or more of total employment 
directly and very much more indirectly. Given the pressure of rurd 
overpopulation, it is impossible to come effectively to the aid of these countries 
unless the general economic and social situation is relieved. Rural welfare 
and agricultural productivity cannot be separated from overall economic 
policy in countries where agriculture plays so predominant a part. 

Programming of agricultural technical aid in order to be effective can 
be done only on the basis of a full appraisal of the needs and possibilities 
of countries in an overall setting. Most Governments, if they were approached 
with a well worked out programme and suggestions, would almost certainly 
respond favourably. The favourable reaction in many recipient countries | PF 
to endeavours to evolve programmes on the basis of more general appraisals, I ” 
undertaken. by private Foundations for instance, proves this. They are 
well aware that a system of allocations which is based on the efficiency of 
the preparatory work undertaken by Governments themselves to be aided,| . 
will not, in many cases, work well. The need for technical aid arises, after 
all, partly because of the deficiency in administrative experience and capacity. 

This has also been recognized in a Report of the Technical Assistance 
Board to the Technical Assistance Committee of Economic and Social Council 
of U.N.?° 

** Past experience has shown that technical assistance tends to be used 
most effectively where there is a comprehensive national development plan 
or programme. Progress in this direction is slow, however, and in most} 
countries such integration of technical assistance as occurs is with partial] 
or sectional plans. It is encouraging that a significant number of countries] 
is receiving assistance under the Expanded Programme in the formulation 
of both national and sectional development plans.” 

Subsequently they make the statement : Ge 

“(The evaluation) aimed at is, above all, to apply a number of test-checks | 7" 
at critical points that directly impinge on the planning and operation of the vw 
Programme. Or, as stated in the last Annual Report, what the Board has 
been asked to do is ‘ not so much to evaluate the actual results of individual 
projects as to evaluate how favourable, or otherwise, have been the conditions we 
for the Expanded Programme to produce good results’ ” (para. 289). = 

We shall presently see the organizational®! implications of this require- 








ment.?? 0 
20U.N. E.C.O.S.0.C. (T.A.B. Report for 1958), p. 5, col. 1. ri 
*1The fact that success was greatest in the case of relatively general schemes such der 


as, e.g. multi-purpose dam-development where some co-ordination was imposed an 
schemes were worked out with some regard to general territorial needs and possibilities, 
would adequately prove the point, even if a large part of modern economic literatuft the es; 
did not point insistently as its central theme on the need for overall planning of the Fecom: 
development of poor regions if the aim of policy is to be achieved at least cost. The fund f; 
fact that so much of the invaluable advice and aid was frustrated should at least have fp to ¢ 
led to an earnest reconsideration of the methods pursued. Ar 


22Unfortunately, the T.A.B. in this Report on country programming did not recommend Agsicr, 
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(c) The Budgetary Constriction 


ical | Eve if the problem of coherent overall programming is solved, it can hardly 
be made effective if uncertainty continues about the amount of aid available 
a beyond a period of a single year. No Government is able to make rational 
plans under these circumstances. Moreover, a large part of the time and 
energy of the highest international civil servants is taken up by repetitive 
annual budgetary exercises instead of being able to plan over longer periods. 
A solution would imply a modification of the budgetary traditions both 
of national Governments and of the International Agencies, which ultimately 
depend upon them for finance. These traditions confine commitments to 
hed | 22 annual, or at most bi-annual, basis which is blatantly insufficient from 
inly the viewpoint of effectiveness. The best possible solution would be that 
proposed by the British Labour Party, which pledged itself to make available 
sals, | | Per cent. of the national income for aid to underdeveloped countries. On 
*| this basis national allocation could also be worked out for longer periods. 
This would free poorer countries and International Agencies of the constant 
ded. | Worry of possible violent fluctuations in amounts voted. At the same time 
in it would enable a continuous expansion of the activities. In so far as technical 
city. assistance increases the absorptive capacity and consciousness of need for 
a economic development it would serve an essential purpose.** 
ail This solution is not unfortunately at present likely to commend itself 
to the Governments of the highly industrialized areas. Therefore two possible 
_ other ways out of this grave difficulty can be envisaged. The first is that 
plan commitments by national Governments should be voted through a special 
most | budget or National Fund which in its turn could make longer term 
artial | commitments. Alternatively, it would be possible to establish an International 
-.|Fund to which the national Governments would subscribe as the occasion 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF PROGRAMMING 


neds General programming can only be evolved from a careful national analysis 
f the of the economic and social problems confronting the country to be aided, 

both within a national and a regional and international setting. Only such 
‘dual analysis will enable International Agencies and the national Governments 
‘tions respectively to use to the utmost the very scarce resources available in 

owledge, know-how and capital and to avoid conflicting or unrealistic 
yuire- dvice. At the same time such analysis ought to be a valuable means of 

ostering the adoption of policies calculated to accelerate development or 
t least to eliminate unnecessary hindrances to economic and social progress. 
In many cases this will be welcome to national Governments who labour 
~d sol der the pressure of vested interests opposing overdue reforms. It should 


eratut¢ the establishment of a coherent programme as a first condition of success. They 
of the fecommended greater flexibility of programmes by reserving 5 per cent. as a reserve 
. The fund for unexpected changes and two yearly budgets. Both recommendations are sound 
st have bp to the point they go. 

aa “At the moment the amounts voted for the Extended Programme of Technical 
mmen? Assistance seems to be declining. 


“The latter method has been adopted for the “‘ Special Fund.” 
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also be useful to such International Agencies as the Bank and the proposed 
S.U.N.F.E.D., which have command over resources and whose influence 
might be brought to bear on the policy-making bodies. 

The problems posed by the difficulties which were discussed in the previous 
section are not easy to solve. 


(a) Creating a Programming Department 


In most Specialized Agencies no department capable of performing the 
task of regional development analysis exists. In some of the Agencies, like 
F.A.O., whose activity embraces a large part of the economy of the countries, 
this will certainly have to be (and is being) remedied. In this case, the 
Technical Assistance Office might be expanded to become a liaison office, 
divided into geographic desks and in close contact with regional offices and 
representatives. It will be essential, if this conception is to be implemented, 
to have first-class applied economists to take charge of the regional develop- 
ment research unit in each Agency. Such a Technical Assistance planning 
office must be directly under the Head of the Specialized Agency, as otherwise 
vested interests in separate departments of the organization would make 
their influence unduly felt on programmes (or the suspicion that they would) 
and may reduce its effectiveness. It must advise the Head on the requirements 
of the various countries concerned, and the ways and means (including 
personnel) available. Thus the resources of the various departments would 
be combined in the way needed by the projects decided upon by their 
importance to the countries, and projects would not be pushed because 
of the exigencies and possibilities of divisional convenience. 

What of the Agencies whose competence is insufficiently broad to require 
a separate department? The logical solution is to call upon the Agency 
in charge of general analysis (and technical assistance), i.e. the U.N. and 





its regional organizations, to perform the task of preparing these regio 
analyses based on careful national appraisals. In this work they ought t 
lean for technical information on the Specialized Agencies without bei 
dominated by technocratic considerations or being unable to repress th 
understandable eagerness of Agencies and, indeed, of each division of th 
Specialized Agencies, to push their own specializations irrespective of over 
needs. Even Agencies which establish special Analysis and Progra 
Units should work in closest contact with the regional organizations.” Th 
Regional Economic Commissions are (or should be) the specialized ex 
in the general problems of their region. The latter should also be mad 
responsible for the training of applied economists for the Government Servi 
of the poor areas. The Universities in underdeveloped areas have unfor 
tunately developed far too exclusively in a “ pure” theoretical directi 
to be able to perform this task successfully. The only training scheme 104 
in existence, that of the International Bank, is unfortunately far too monetalj 
and econometric in orientation to be of much use. 

A further important requirement is the establishment of a Central Regist 
of Reports of the technical experts, duly excerpted and cross- -classified) 









°5F.A.O. has units linked with the Regional Economic Commissions. 
*°The registry system for correspondence of most International Agencies leaves m4 
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It is essential that Technical Assistance experts called to do similar types 
of work under similar conditions should be able to look up quickly and 
without backbreaking effort the background material they have to digest 
quickly if their work is to be effective and if they are to avoid repetitious 
pitfalls. In the same way, a number of reports could easily have been much 
better had only the experts been put in touch with experts working in the 
same field in other countries. Finally, experts whose work affects more than 
one Agency or Department (and few do not) should not be “ hoarded ” 
by the commissioning Agency, but put into touch with those who might 
help or who are affected by their advice.?” A Central Register of Assistance 
Reports is a condition of a scientific system of programme planning and 
evaluation. 
(b) Inter-Agency Co-ordination 

The regional appraisals and the country reports containing more detailed 
analysis of needs which would emerge from this collaboration would have 
to be discussed at first by the Agencies between themselves and then with 
the Governments concerned. 

As to the former it would seem desirable if a permanent expert 
representation of the Specialized Agencies at the Technical Assistance Board 
(in contrast to the ad hoc “‘ ambassadorial ” envoys negotiating yearly budgets, 
which has been discussed above) could be created. If the T.A.B. had the 
necessary expert advice, and if it could call on the regional officers, it could 
be increasingly used to help in establishing priorities. It might in the end 
also help to co-ordinate bilateral aid with the activities of multilateral Agencies. 

For this purpose the Board’s Preparatory Commission, which is now 
mainly administrative, might be strengthened by the addition of a new 
Programme Preparatory Committee formed from social and economic analysts. 
Differences of opinion will prove inevitable, especially between the technical 
Agencies on the one hand and the financial ones on the other, and in some 
cases these will be overcome only after lengthy discussion. But these 
differences will at least become conscious. It should be said that the 
“technocracy ” of the financial agencies and especially of the International 
Monetary Fund, which believes that it can deal with the intricate social 
problems of development on the basis of a simplified form of the quantity 
theory of money, is even more embarrassing than that of the Agencies dealing 
with more earthy or concrete issues such as health or growing of food. 


(c) Liaison with Governments 


If this evaluation of the defects of technical aid is accepted as valid the present 
“project by project” approach would change. This would imply far- 
reaching reorganization, not merely at Headquarters, but also in the liaison 
machinery with the Governments of both U.N. and of the Specialized 
Agencies. 


to be desired. In consequence there is much confusion and action at cross-purposes. 
A Commission to advise them is sorely needed. 


“An expert on Land Reform must not disregard the impact of his recommendations 
on technical improvements in agriculture or the employment situation in general. 
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It would seem to be essential that the representation of the whole U.N. 
family of Agencies in each recipient country should be in the hands of one 
man, trained for the job, having both diplomatic capabilities and a general 
knowledge of political, economic and social issues, and more especially, 
able to give advice to the Regional offices and Headquarters of U.N. and 
the Specialized Agencies on general programme questions. This would be 
preferable even from the narrowest angle of Specialized Agencies: in this 
manner these Agencies would be able to get past the specialized Ministries : 
they would be able to perform their work more satisfactorily if they can, 
in this way, enter into intimate contact with the Ministries which have the 
power, because they are responsible for finance and economic programming. 
This might not be essential on the regional planning level. It certainly 
is vital in the national framework where the ultimate decisions have to be 
obtained. 

Thus the organization scheme for each International Agency would 
comprise a Headquarters Programming Department consisting mainly of 
trained economists who would be in touch with their own separate Regional 
offices and single common Resident Country Representatives of all Agencies 
in each country. It would be advisable, if possible, that Regional Offices 
of the various International Agencies should be located near enough to one 
another for close contact.” 

In order to increase the expertise, and the intimacy of collaboration, staff 
college courses ought to be organized so that these common T.A. Country 
Representatives are made aware of modern economic and social thinking 
and the approach of each Specialized Agency. Their job is a very exacting 
one and they need all help that can be made available. They have to combine 
diplomacy with some general ability to carry out general social and economic 
analyses. It would be advisable to hold periodic regional economic 
conferences at which the approach of various Agencies can be discussed in 
confidence and with the utmost frankness and attempts made ‘to co-ordinate 
operations and iron out differences. It would be equally important to obtain 
the views of experts of varied shades of opinion of the region. In this respect, 
again, the Regional Economic Commission might play an essential role.” 

If this proposal were to be accepted, certain safeguards would have to 
be introduced to make the U.N. Technical Assistance Resident Country 
Representative representative of all Specialized Agencies, i.e. prevent his 
being entirely dependent on and partial to any one. Thus: 

(i) all Agencies should have an effective voice in choosing the U.N. Resident 
and Country Representative ; 

(ii) the choice should fall on people who have the background and capacity 
to do the general evaluation and programme planning and effectively 
communicate with the Governments on these questions ; 

(iii) these Representatives should keep in close touch with the specialized 


*8]t is regrettable that this did not happen even in the case of Africa, where Regional 
Offices have only recently been organized. 


2E.C.E. in its initial period was able to organize such conferences They must be 
well prepared in advance. 
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economic research departments located in the Regional Economic 
Commissions of the U.N., with the Regional Representatives, and the 
Programme Department of the Specialized Agencies. 

If the work of the U.N. Country Resident Representative expanded too 
much to be manageable by one person, Specialized Agencies with special 
interests or much activity could appoint attachés joined to his office. In 
order to avoid a recurrence of competitive Agency exclusiveness, however, 
all communications ought to be channelled through the common Resident 
Country Representative. 

In order to provide an effective representation of sufficient standing of 
the Special Agencies at country level, important negotiation with countries 
might well be entrusted to the Regional Representative of the Specialized 
Agency (as contrasted with the country attaché). Their standing and 
effectiveness is far greater than that of the present Specialist Agency Country 
Representatives and they could safeguard the interest, if need arose, much 
more effectively. In that case, however, Regional Offices must be suitably 
strengthened with good economists in close touch with the U.N. Regional 
Economic Commission research departments and the Specialized Agencies’ 
Headquarters Programme Department. They should keep Headquarters 
and field staff currently informed. The present position of the Executive 
Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board would also need to be redefined 
in his relations with the heads of the various Agencies, to give him greater 
powers to resolve differences. 

In this way the work of Headquarters Regional Organization and Country 
Representatives would receive expert co-ordination and a beginning would 
be made to give an example to the recipient Governments to whom so much 
well meant, but only loosely co-ordinated, advice is now offered. It would 
render Technical Assistance more effective, enhance the reputation of, and 
make the International Agencies more effective both in giving the right 
advice and getting governments to accept it. 


(d) Loosening Budgetary Constriction 


Some progress has lately been made in overcoming the constraint on rational 
programming caused by annual budgets. The T.A.C. recommendation 
which makes the welcome proposal that T.A. programmes should be 
established for two years is only one of the steps taken. The establishment 
of a Special Fund, which might be regarded as an experimental forerunner 
of more decisive efforts (such as S.U.N.F.E.D.), is another. 

This has lately been followed up in the United States by the creation 
of a Fund which can be committed for a period of years. The representatives 
of the U.K. have also indicated that they might be willing to commit their 
Contribution to the alleviation of this position in underdeveloped areas for 
alonger period ahead. 

These measures represent substantial progress toward more rational 
Programming. Unfortunately, the Special Fund in its first allocation of 
resources has retained the project-by-project approach which seems common 
sense and really leads to nonsense. It has refused to underwrite “ investment ” 
when in fact pilot projects, insufficiently large to be supported by the Bank, 
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seem to most competent experts the best way of achieving quick progress 
and obtain maximum popular participation. It has therefore supported al 
number of water-resource-surveys (and others) mainly because well-worked 
out proposals were available, and it did not represent “‘ investment.” As aq 
temporary method in the first phase of its existence, this procedure might 
be defensible as enabling prompt action in a period when Technical Assistance 
allocations are falling and a disbandment of expert teams threatens. But) 
in future the Special Fund and the Bank ought to be the spearhead in the 
demand for comprehensive surveys as the only guarantee that the funds 
voted will not be misallocated and wasted, but will be channelled in a way 
to gain maximum response. 4 

Too much importance must never be claimed for formal administrative 
organization or its reform. The quality of advice ultimately depends on the 
quality of the experts and not on organization charts. But the work of the 
experts can be facilitated and their choice improved by the proposed reforms, | 
It is a matter for congratulation that F.A.O. has, in this, as in other matters, 
given a firm lead. 


—, 
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Some Administrative Problems of 
Planned Overspill 


THE SELECTION OF TENANTS FOR THE NEW AND 
EXPANDED TOWNS FOR LONDON 


By J. B. CULLINGWORTH 
A Lecturer in Social Administration in the University of Manchester 
surveys the experience of London and other Local Authorities in arranging 
for the transfer of families so as to relieve congestion in Inner London. 


HE Greater London Plan prepared by the late Sir Patrick Abercrombie! 

had four main objectives: “to restrain urban sprawl; to provide better 
living conditions, especially in the congested areas of Inner London; to 
reduce journeys to work by redistributing population and employment ; 
and to relieve traffic congestion and improve communications generally.”? 
These objectives and many of the Plan’s specific proposals were accepted 
by the Government in 1946.° 

The Plan covers the whole of the Counties of London, Surrey, Middlesex 
and Hertfordshire, parts of Kent and Essex, and smailer parts of Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire—an area of 2,600 square miles, extending 
about thirty miles from the centre of London. The area is divided for 
planning purposes into four concentric rings. The innermost, Inner London, 
comprises the County of London and the adjoining densely built-up areas. 
This, of course, is the area most deficient in good housing, adequate parks 
and roads. To facilitate the provision of these an “ overspill” of some 
1,200,000 people is said to be necessary. The second ring, that containing 
mainly pre-war suburbs, is to remain fairly stable in population, but the 
surrounding “‘ Green Belt Ring ” is to accommodate 300,000 of the overspill 
population from Inner London. Development here is taking the form of 
new estates and “ infilling ” of existing settlements. The fourth ring, the 
“ Outer Country Ring,” is to accommodate the majority of remaining overspill, 
either in new towns (500,000 people) or expansions of existing towns (400,000 
people). The Plan also envisages overspill to places even farther afield, 
such as Swindon (Wiltshire), Bletchley (Bucks) and Ashford (Kent). 

Development in the Green Belt Ring is predominantly of a dormitory 
nature, though some local employment has been provided. But housing 
development in the Outer Country Ring is intended to be accompanied 
by a parallel industrial development. The new and expanded towns are 
not to be dormitories housing people who travel daily to London for work. 
On the contrary : 

‘It is a fundamental aim of policy that the new and ‘ expanded’ towns 
should be developed as balanced self-contained communities in which the 
inhabitants will find work as well as homes.” 

So stated the first Circular on “ Movement of Population to New and 
Expanded Towns,” issued by the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
in December 1949. Schemes for the selection of tenants have therefore been 
designed “‘ to secure the simultaneous transfer of population and industry ” : 
this is regarded by the Circular as “ the overriding consideration.” 
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This principle of “self-contained” development is cardinal. If it is 
forsaken then the aim of reducing congestion in the Metropolis cannot be 
achieved. This is accepted by the majority of the eighty-seven exporting 

ocal Authorities in Inner London, but it presents problems which have 
increased during the last few years. If new development is to be non- 
dormitory the population must be selected for the employment which is 
being provided. But the principle of selecting tenants according to the 
employment needs of the receiving areas is not easy to reconcile with the 
principle followed by Local Authorities of selecting tenants according to 
their housing needs. Indeed, up to the end of December 1958 only 
46 per cent. of the Londoners housed in the eight new towns* round London 
had previously been on Local Authority lists; the proportion in the last 
six months of 1958 was even lower—37 per cent. The new towns are thus 
not relieving the problems of the London housing authorities to the extent 
anticipated. This is not only a matter of disappointment to them: it is a 
matter of real annoyance, since they are virtually compelled to pay con- 
tributions to the receiving Authorities for each family rehoused—whether 
or not the family was previously on a housing list. Strong opposition to 
this has been registered by some of the London Authorities and seven have 
even opted out of the Industrial Selection Scheme altogether.® 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe the evolution of the selection 
procedure and to discuss the problems which have been encountered in 
attempting to relate the industrial needs of the new and expanded towns 
to the housing problems of the London Authorities.® 


THE SELECTION PROCEDURE 


At the commencement of the New Towns Programme in 1947 no formal 
procedure for selecting tenants was devised. The immediate problems 
were first to obtain a building labour force and secondly, to attract industries. 
In an attempt to attract building workers from congested London areas 
some Development Corporations made direct contact with the London Local 
Authorities who nominated workers from their areas; but generally the 
shortage of building labour was so acute that the new towns were content 
if they could attract labour from anywhere. There was, however, an 
understanding that each new town would be “linked” with a group of 
London Authorities. Hemel Hempstead, for example, was to provide for 
overspill from Acton, Harrow, Hendon, Wembley and Willesden ; Basildon 
was to be linked with the Metropolitan Essex Authorities. That the precise 
arrangement would present difficulties was recognized in the first annual 
report from Hemel Hempstead : 

“The implications of these linkages have been worked out only in the 
broadest outline and in connection with the establishment of manufacturing 
industries. Subject to the approval of the Board of Trade, the Corporation 
is free to attract industries from anywhere in the Greater London area. 
When an industry moves to the new town, it will bring with it its own key 


*The eight new towns are Basildon and Harlow (Essex) ; Hatfield, Hemel Hempstead, 
Stevenage and Welwyn Garden City (Herts) ; Bracknell (Berks) and Crawley (Sussex). 
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workers, no matter where they have previously lived. For its other labour 
it will look to the Corporation, who will give preference to suitable candidates 
from the linked exporting areas. 

“This scheme does not cover the whole field of immigration . . . new 
workers (will) be required to fill the distributive and service employments 
and professions connected with the new town. Control of such recruitment 
will not be easy to establish. 

“Contacts have been made with the local authorities of the linked areas 
and have shown that the transfer of population looks very different to a 
local authority with a long list of applications for housing and to a development 
corporation concerned with creating a balanced community. But a friendly 
understanding of each others’ points of view has already been established.’”’ 

These difficulties were appreciated by both the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service and the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, and 
the Circular already referred to stressed that ‘‘ houses cannot in general 
be allocated merely by drawing tenants direct from the housing lists of the 
exporting authorities : allocation must be accompanied by labour selection.” 
Nevertheless it was thought that it would be possible to apply a scheme of 
industrial selection on a geographical basis. This, it was believed, would 
be “ particularly useful administratively in avoiding undesirable competition 
for accommodation in the reception towns.” It would also take into account 
the fact that “‘ people from the congested areas who are willing to move 
will look naturally to those reception areas which lie outwards from their 
present homes along the radial lines of communication.” The Greater 
London area (including the reception towns) was therefore divided into 
five sectors.* Each sector was so devised as to provide for a broad approxi- 
mation between export need and reception capacity, “so as to secure as 
far as possible equality of treatment all round.” At the same time the 
boundaries were drawn “sufficiently widely so that each sector may be 
expected to contain a representative cross section of London industry and 
labour, and therefore be likely to provide an adequate field of selection for 
firms and workers willing to move to the new and expanded townst in that 
sector.” 

Only firms from the London area were to be considered for accommodation 
in the reception towns. The firms were to be encouraged to move to the 
“linked ” reception towns except in cases where, in order to obtain a balance 
of employment, it was desirable that this working rule should be broken. 
It was expected that each firm would take some workers with it: these 
were to be provided with houses whether or not they came from the 
appropriate sector. The balance of the labour force was to be recruited 
through an Industrial Selection Scheme. Local Authorities were to prepare 


“ 


*The County of London was not included in these five sectors because “ broadly 
speaking, movement out from the central areas may take place as easily in one direction 
as another.” But, since the Thames formed a definite and realistic division of the County 
into two areas, the northern half was linked with the three northern sectors, and the 
southern half with both southern sectors. 


tThe “ Expanded Town” policy was only in its infancy at this date. No firm 
Proposals had yet been made 
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lists of applicants for rehcusing in the new towns. These lists were to contain 
not only information relating to family structure but also “ particulars of 
the nature of the employment of the applicant and other working members 
of his household, and of his preference (if any) for a particular town.” A 
copy of each Local Authority list was to be sent to a specified Employment 
Exchange which was to act as a clearing house for the particular sector. 
This proposal was quickly abandoned as being too cumbersome. Instead, 
Local Authorities were to keep the lists and supply details of “‘ apparently 
suitable persons” to the specified Exchange on request. Firms requiring 
labour would notify the local Employment Exchange of their requirements 
which would then be passed on to the specified*Exchange in the appropriate 
sector. This Exchange was to send details of “‘ apparently suitable persons ” 
in the sector to the firm. Arrangements for applicants to be interviewed 
by representatives of the firm and the reception Authority could be made 
by the Exchange. Finally, the Exchange and the exporting Authority would 
be notified of applicants selected for employment and for housing accom- 
modation. 

On average only about half of the working population in a normal town 
are employed in manufacturing industry. The remainder are employed in 
local distributive services, offices, public utilities, &c. It was expected that 
a proportion of such workers would be recruited from the families of workers 
in manufacturing industries. Others would be recruited through a selection 
procedure similar to that outlined above, again on a sector basis. 

Although the sectors had been drawn widely, it was anticipated that there 
might be cases in which labour for manufacturing or service industries could 
not be obtained from the appropriate sectors. In such cases recruitment 
would have to be extended to other sectors. To facilitate this, the London 
Regional Office of the Ministry of Labour was to make available the names 
of suitably qualified workers on Local Authorities’ lists in other sectors. 

In essence this scheme was a regionalization of the earlier linkage proposals. 
Since there was no previous experience to draw on, the scheme was necessarily 
experimental and was to “‘ be kept subject to review in the light of changing 
circumstances.” It was designed essentially to cover the early stages of 
building in the new and expanded towns and would probably require 
modification once a substantial nucleus of industrial and housing development 
had taken place. Nevertheless, the proposals as a whole were thought to 
be soundly conceived and would certainly form a useful basis of discussion 
with the different interests concerned. Local Authorities were invited to 
consider the proposals and to inform the Ministry of their observations 
within the next two months. 

It should be noted that at this time there was no suggestion that Local 
Authorities should make a financial contribution to the new or expanded 
towns. Under the then Housing Acts, Local Authorities received Exchequer 
subsidies on houses provided by them and were also required to pay 4 
contribution from the rate fund—the “ statutory rate fund contribution.” 
In order to give the New Town Development Corporations the same financial 
aid, the Ministry undertook to pay not only the normal subsidy but also 
an amount equal to the statutory rate fund contribution. Since no “ expanded 
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towns ” had yet been commenced no similar arrangement was devised for 
them at this time. 

The Circular was received by the London Authorities with deep misgivings. 
The simultaneous movement of industry and population was agreed to be 
sound in principle, but its likely practical effects, particularly on the housing 
lists, were viewed with scepticism. The dispersal of industry was to be 
on a completely voluritary basis and there was no guarantee that it would 
move from the most congested areas. Further, the scheme proposed would 
allow any migrant firm to obtain houses for all its employees wishing to 
move. Whilst it was agreed that firms should be guaranteed accommodation 
for their key workers, it was thought to be unfair that all their employees 
should be eligible for transfer irrespective of their housing need or the relative 
size of the housing problem in the area in which they lived. It was felt 
that a superior scheme would allow a specific number of houses to be allocated 
to each Authority to enable them to meet their problems. The population 
so transferred could then obtain employment with the firms who had moved 
to the new towns with only their key workers. Arrangements would 
admittedly have to be made to ensure that the populations of the new towns 
were sufficiently balanced in character, but this did not present unsurmount- 
able difficulties. Further, since a certain proportion of houses erected would 
ultimately be needed for accommodating workers in service industries, 
houses could be used “on a dormitory basis” by tenants nominated by 
Local Authorities during the interim period. In making these nominations 
preference could be given to any particular trade so as to ensure a balance 
in the new community. A system of exchanges between tenants (such as 
was already operated by most Authorities) could be used over a period of 
time so as to gradually reduce the number of persons travelling between 
the new towns and their present place of employment. The allocation of 
such temporary “ dormitory ” accommodation to Local Authorities should 
be in proportion to the urgency of their housing need. 

This alternative, on which many variations were suggested, was, of course, 
in conflict with the policy of developing new towns as self-contained 
communities in which families could both live and work. Nevertheless, 
the Local Authorities considered that some compromise was essential if 
they were to cope with their problems of overcrowding, slum clearance 
and redevelopment. It was pointed out that the policy of restraining industrial 
expansion in London had had to be relaxed in view of the country’s economic 
need to develop dollar-earning and dollar-saving industries. Although this 
was in principle “‘ academically ” undesirable, it was a necessary step which 
had to be taken. Planning policies could not be operated without regard 
to the economic facts of life. Similarly with housing in the new towns, a 
policy of industrial selection was desirable, but if these towns were to give 
telief to the London Authorities it could not be operated rigidly. 

Further, it was felt that no scheme would give maximum relief unless 
Local Councils were given “adequate” powers of control over vacated 
Properties to prevent families moving in from other areas. 

These arguments were not accepted by the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning and an attempt was made to implement the scheme. However, 
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it soon became apparent that it was impracticable for the Ministry of Labour 
to meet the labour demands of firms moving to the new towns by drawing 
on the housing lists of a limited number of Local Authorities within a particular 
sector. Apart from building workers, the needs of the industries in the 
new towns were predominantly for skilled workers whereas the registered 
applicants were: predominantly unskilled. Further, even “eligible” 
applicants became hesitant to move when they realized that they would 
have to pay comparatively high rents and receive provincial wage rates, 
As a result, selection of tenants became almost entirely on the basis of 
industrial suitability without regard for sector boundaries or any interim 
schemes of preferential treatment for “linked” Authorities previously 
regarded as having special claims on certain new towns. 

Some Local Authorities did make informal arrangements with the 
“* specified ” Employment Exchanges, and the Development Corporations 
attempted to give preference to their “linked” Authorities. But this was 
in practice often impossible. Unfortunately, as the New Town’s Programme 
proceeded, other difficulties arose. In 1951 and 1952 general economic 
controls tended to work to the disadvantage of the linked Authorities. For 
example, the restrictions on factory building (necessitated by the steel shortage 
and the concentration of building resources on the new Conservative 
Government’s expanded housing programme) were such that one Corporation 
at least “‘ had to make their choice from firms anywhere in the London and 
Greater London area who had been able to get Industrial Development 
Certificates and building licences, rather than from linked areas alone.” 
In Crawley it was found that migrant firms were bringing 80 per cent. to 
90 per cent. of their London employees with them.® 

The London Local Authorities complained bitterly about this situation. 
Though the new towns were obviously providing some relief to the problems 
of the London area as a whole the direct benefits to any particular Authority 
seemed negligible. Firms were not necessarily moving from the most 
congested areas, and families selected for employment were not necessarily 
‘in housing need.” The only really tangible benefit accrued in cases where 
building trade workers were nominated from Local Authority housing lists. 
This was the only trade required by the new towns which was significantly 
represented on their lists. 


THE TOWN DEVELOPMENT ACT, 1952 


It was partly because of this situation that legislation was introduced (in 
the form of the Town Development Bill) to facilitate other overspill schemes. 
It had always been contemplated that the post-war policy of dispersal would 
need to be carried out by means of both new and expanded towns. The 
need for expanded towns had long been established, but the obvious 
inadequacy of the new towns programme, and the need to restrict further 
development in the Green Belt, brought matters to a head.!° In one respect 
the Act of 1952 is of particular relevance to this paper: it empowered 
exporting Authorities to make financial contributions to receiving Authorities. 
It was made clear that Exchequer contributions towards the cost of “‘ town 
development ” would be made only in cases where exporting Authorities 
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were prepared to make “‘ appropriate contributions.” Thus the principle 
was established that Local Authorities which exported overspill population 
to expanded towns ought to pay some contribution for the benefit received. 
Though the suggestion was not made at the time, it was clearly possible 
to argue that, if this principle were accepted, then exporting Authorities 
ought similarly to make contributions to New Town Development Corpora- 
tions. Unfortunately, this was not appreciated when the 1952 Bill was 
before Parliament, and hence the matter was not discussed. But as will 
become apparent below, it soon became a matter of much argument. 

Following the passing of the Town Development Act the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government produced a Memorandum which summarized 
its provisions and outlined suggested arrangements between Authorities 
participating in town development schemes. Paragraph 16 of the 
Memorandum pointed out that the methods used for selecting tenants would 
“ naturally have a close bearing on the question of contributions from the 
exporting authorities to the housing expenditure of the receiving authorities.” 

Two methods of selection “ which authorities might consider making ” 
were suggested : 

“*(i) Direct nomination by the exporting authority who in return for the 
right to nominate tenants of a stipulated number of houses for an agreed 
period, would undertake to make a contribution in respect of those houses’ 
over the same period. 

** (ii) Selection through the offer of employment where it is essential because 
of distance that the tenant should work in, or at any rate near to, the new 
area. The exporting authority would undertake to make a contribution 
year by year for an agreed period according to the number of tenancies it 
secures for the relief of its housing problem.” 

In the debates on the Bill, the Minister (Mr. Macmillan) stressed that 
“ the purpose of the Bill is that large cities wishing to provide for their surplus 
populations shall do so by orderly and friendly arrangements with neighbouring 
authorities ; . . . all these arrangements should be reached by friendly 
negotiation and not imposed by arbitrary power.”!2 Nevertheless, the 
situation in London was so complex—with eighty-seven Housing Authorities 
in the built-up area—that it was more important that arrangements should 
be orderly than that they should be friendly. This was particularly so in 
relation to the new towns. But the London Authorities saw in the 
Memorandum the answer to their problems : why should they not be allowed 
to enter into direct nomination agreements with the new towns? Indeed, 
some of them argued that in no other way would it be possible for them 
to carry out their statutory duty to rehouse families in acute housing need. 
The Ministry, of course, were unable to accept this argument: to allow 
Local Authorities to select tenants would have meant the abandonment of 
the fundamental conception underlying the new towns and would have 
led to an aggravation of the very problems of urban congestion, journey 
to work and dormitory development that the new towns were intended to 
relieve. 
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THE REVISED SELECTION PROCEDURE 


A scheme was therefore drawn up by the Ministry for the whole of the Greater 
London area. It was circulated in draft form to the Local Authority 
Associations in December 1952 and published in its final form in May 1953 
as Circular 29/53, ““ Movement of Population to New and Expanded Towns.” 
Under the 1949 scheme limited arrangements for the transfer of population 
to new towns had been operated between the Development Corporations 
and groups of London Authorities. With the expansion of the housing 
programmes in the new towns and the anticipated commencement of Town 
Development Act Schemes it was necessary to make wider arrangements. 
The simple multiplication of directly negotiated agreements was thought 
to be quite inadequate for solving the overspill problem of the London area, 
for two reasons. 

First, the overriding principle of new and expanded town development 
was that there should be a minimum of “ dormitory” accommodation. 
If direct arrangements were made between the new areas and groups of 
exporting Authorities there was a real danger that housing needs would 
predominate over. industrial needs. It was therefore felt that the problem 
of linking the recruitment needs of the receiving areas with the housing 
needs of families in the exporting areas could only be satisfactorily met 
by a regional scheme. 

Secondly, in view of the marked expansion of the total number of houses 
to be built in the country, the number of exporting Authorities was increased, 
and it was necessary to ensure, as far as practicable, that “ all the authorities 
whose areas are seriously overcrowded have an opportunity to get some 
of the houses in the expanded as well as the new towns for some of their 
people; the Minister could not view with equanimity arrangements over 
the whole expanded town field which would restrict the opportunities they 
offer to a few only of the exporting authorities, and those perhaps not the 
most severely congested.” 

Under the new industrial selection scheme exporting Authorities were 
required to keep a register of families in urgent need of rehousing* who 
wished to move to new and expanded towns. The register was to include 
details of recent employment experience, qualifications, and the type of 
work required by these families. Firms requiring workers, whether they 
were firms already established in the receiving area or about to go there, 
were to notify their requirements in the usual way to the Ministry of Labour, 
who would then approach Local Authorities for names from their register. 
Anyone thus selected for employment would be nominated by the employer 
for the tenancy of one of the houses in the receiving area. 

Direct arrangements between exporting and receiving Authorities under 
the Town Development Act were to be subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government. This would not normally be withheld 
if the Minister was satisfied that people transferring under such arrangements 
had work to go to. Direct arrangements with New Town Corporations 


*Council tenants, of course, could be included in the register since their vacated 
accommodation could be used to relieve urgent housing need. 
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would be considered by the Corporations only in special cases, e.g. for people 
who already worked in or near the new town area, retired or self-employed 
people, and so on. 

The “linkage” of exporting Authorities with reception areas proposed 
in the 1949 Circular was retained only as “‘ a framework for orderly working, 
based on the main line of communication, but not as rigid divisions.” 

The extended scope of the new scheme necessitated a change in the financial 
arrangements. The Minister ‘ would prefer to leave exporting and receiving 
authorities to settle between themselves how the annual rate fund contribution 
is to be met, but that would hardly be feasible where tenants are going out 
to the new houses by means of the industrial selection scheme.” 

Further, some conformity throughout the Region was desirable (if for 
no other reason than to avoid “‘ competition ” between exporting Authorities). 
Accordingly the Minister “ suggested ” that “‘ all exporting authorities shall 
pay the annual Housing Act rate fund contribution for a period of ten years 
in respect of every family put forward by them which is provided with a 
house in an expanded town if they continue in occupation for that period. 
The position should be reviewed between the authorities at the end of ten 
years, in the light of their financial circumstances.” 

Exporting Authorities were not compelled to make this contribution, 
but “receiving authorities will be entitled to assume that any exporting 
authority who put forward names under the industrial selection scheme 
accept this arrangement.” The same basic arrangement was to apply to 
nominees of Local Authorities who obtained houses in the new towns.* 

The main objection of the London Authorities to the new scheme was 
the payment of contributions to New Town Development Corporations, 
although several were also opposed to the wider linkage arrangements.t} 
The purpose of these was appreciated, but it was thought that the new scheme 
ought not to prejudice the linkages already made between individual exporting 
Authorities and the new towns. The linkage proposed in the 1949 Circular 
had not worked and the practice had been for individual Authorities to 
make specific arrangements. Relationships (e.g. between East Ham and 
Basildon) had been built up over a period of time and were now most cordial. 
Though the actual benefits received had been disappointing, they were 
tangible ; under the new scheme Authorities who had made these arrange- 
ments were likely to suffer. Further, Councils who had made individual 
arrangements with the Councils of expanding towns were likely to be 
penalized if the system of industrial selection was operated. The amount 


*There was one difference: in the case of an expanded town if agreement concerning 
the rate fund contribution after the ten-year period could not be reached, the case could 
by mutual consent be referred to the Minister. In the case of a new town such arbitration 
would be difficult if the Development Corporation were still in existence (since the 
Corporation was a government-sponsored body); responsibility for the rate fund 
contribution, therefore, was to be automatically assumed by the Corporation. 


tThe objections were, of course, registered while the scheme was in draft form. No 
substantial amendments were conceded by the Ministry. In order to simplify the 
exposition, the provisions of the new scheme have been outlined in this paper before the 
objections are discussed. All the negotiations referred to actually took place before the 
issue of Circular 29/53. 
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of “ dormitory ” provision would decline. This, of course, was the Ministry’s 
intention, but to those Authorities who, after spending much time and effort 
on negotiations, had managed to implement such schemes, it seemed 
unnecessary and quite contrary to the wishes of the families on their waiting 
lists. In East Ham, for example, a very large number of housing applicants 
had refused to give up their existing employment to secure residence in 
the new towns ; on the other hand, the number of families wishing to move 
to Brentwood (where some 600 houses were being built) was nearly three 
times greater than the number of houses available. Thus East Ham’s 
experience was that the majority of families on their list wished to retain 
their existing employment, but to move to “ out-borough ” estates. If the 
new towns were to make accommodation available on a similar basis it would 
be possible to meet the wishes of families in the Borough and at the same 
time to provide relief to the Authority’s housing problem. 

Not all Councils shared these views: in fact the majority had not been 
able to obtain “ out-borough ” sites. But nearly all were agreed that the 
payment of rate fund contributions for houses in the new towns on the same 
basis as for houses in expanded towns was, in principle, objectionable. The 
principle of paying a contribution in the case of expanded towns had been 
accepted with reluctance as what the Ministry described as a “‘ sweetener” 
to encourage towns capable of expansion to accept a substantial and abnormal 
population movement from congested areas. In the case of new towns, 
however, there was no necessity for a “ sweetener.” Further, contributions 
had been looked upon as a price to be paid for the right to nominate tenants : 
if nominations were not to be allowed then no contributions should be paid. 

The payment of these contributions was also thought to raise the following 
important points of principle : 

(1) Payments of contributions in such circumstances were very often 
accompanied by some measure of control. Was it envisaged that new town 
corporations would be “ democratized,” e.g. by the co-option of represen- 
tatives from the exporting Local Authorities ? 

(2) Were contributions still to be paid even when a rehoused family moved 
elsewhere? It was appreciated that all houses to which families moved 
from an exporting area could not be “ tied ” for the period of the contribution 
to that Authority. Nevertheless it seemed fair that the payment of the 
contribution should be accompanied by the right to nominate to a proportion 
of vacancies, or at least the right to have first option of letting, to be exercised 
within a short period. 

(3) Exporting Authorities should be given powers of control over vacated 
accommodation. If this were not done the situation could arise where vacated 
houses were occupied by families from other areas: in such cases the Local 
Authority would secure no benefit even though they were paying contributions 
for a family that had moved out. 

Protests and deputations to the Ministry secured very little alteration 
in the scheme. Satisfaction was reached only on the following points : 

(a) Contributions were to be in respect of tenants (not houses) and would 
be subject to an annual check. Paragraph 17 of Circular 29/53 provided 
that the contribution would cease if another nominee of the Authority were 
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not substituted. 

(6) Contributions would relate only to Local Authority nominees (Para. 2). 
(c) To enable Local Authorities to ensure that accommodation vacated 
by families moving to new and expanded towns should be used to the best 
advantage, the Development Corporations had been asked “to send to the 
exporting local authority as soon as they possibly can, notification of any 
family about to move to a new town, so that where the family is occupying 
arented house or flat the local authority can try to arrange with the landlord 
to accept a tenant from the housing list.” According to the Appendix of the 
Circular this arrangement would also be applied to expanded towns as soon 
as development commenced. 

Meetings held at the Ministry and attended by representatives of the 
Local Authority Associations revealed a wide measure of concern over the 
new scheme. The general view was that there should be no prescription 
to Local Authorities as to the extent and period of contributions. The 
export of families, all with one or more wage earners would increase the 
prosperity of the receiving area but would have serious effects on the exporting 
area. The latter would be likely to lose a greater proportion of their younger 
people than older, and those who remained would still have to bear the 
standing charges for the various services provided by the Local Authority. 
The amount and terms of any contribution by the exporting Authority should, 
therefore, be left to the free negotiation of the parties. The new scheme 
made it impossible for exporting Authorities to negotiate terms under which 
they would pay less than the prescribed amount. 

The Ministry could not accept this line of argument. They thought that 
if the scheme were altered in this way exporting Authorities would compete 
among themselves for overspill sites. This would inevitably result in the 
London County Council, with their immense financial resources, obtaining 
an “unfair share.” Since it was made quite clear that Authorities who 
tefused to make the contribution would be most unlikely to secure any 
overspill housing at all, there was little that could be done. The scheme as 
amended was, therefore, reluctantly accepted by the Local Authorities and 
their Associations. 

On the 10th September 1953, four months after the issue of the Circular, 
the Ministry wrote to Local Authorities in the Greater London area informing 
them that the new scheme was to come into full operation on the lst November 
1953. As from that date “‘ no local authority lists will be used by the Ministry 
of Labour in filling new town vacancies except from areas where the authority 
have informed the Minister that they are taking part in the scheme.” In 
short, unless Local Authorities agreed to accept the financial commitments 
involved they would not be allowed to put forward names of families on 
their housing lists for inclusion in the Ministry of Labour lists. 

The administrative details of the revised selection scheme were similar 
to those outlined in the 1949 Circular Letter : the Local Authorities prepared 
lists of housing applicants wishing to move to new and expanded towns. 
These lists showed the recent employment history of the applicant, together 
with his “‘ qualifications ” and a note on the jobs he was prepared to take. 
Firms requiring workers notified their requirements to their local Employment 
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Exchange which forwarded them to the regional office in London. The 
requirements were then passed on to the Local Authorities in the “ linked” 
sectors. Names of suitable applicants were sent to the Ministry of Labour 
and, where necessary, preliminary interviews were arranged at a local 
Employment Exchange when that Ministry would decide on the general 
suitability of the applicant for the job. Details were then sent to the firm. 
Where no suitable applicants were available in the “linked” sector, an 
approach was made to Local Authorities in a wider area. 

The new scheme had a slow beginning: considerable difficulties arose 
over classifying applicants according to their “ job-suitability ’} but by the 
end of 1954 it was working fairly smoothly. Employers found it useful, 
and in practice the procedure was less cumbersome than it appears. During 
the years 1955 and 1956 about a fifth of the houses erected in the new 
towns went to Londoners who had been nominated through the scheme. 
Nevertheless, the amount of benefit received by the London Authorities 
was still, in their view, disappointing. Many firms were taking a very 
large proportion of their labour force with them. Their predominant 
need was for skilled workers, but as these were in short supply they did not 
figure largely on the housing lists. London, for example, found that the 
largest group on their lists consisted of transport workers, for whom there 
was comparatively little demand. The Director of Housing for London 
described some of the difficulties in an article published in August 1954." 

**. , . there are many clerical and building trade workers willing to move 
but a substantial proportion of the latter are unskilled. The employers’ 
preference for the younger man also limits the field to some extent, although 
not so seriously as one might suppose as the older man does not show the 
same willingness to leave London. The wastage following notification is 
very high and many applicants change their minds about moving from London 
or fail to attend an interview as requested.” 

Criticism of the scheme continued during 1954 and several representations 
were made to the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. Mention of 
one of these was made in the second reading debates on the New Towns Bill 
of 1954. Mr. Percy Daines, Member for East Ham North, suggested that the 
Minister’s attitude towards the new towns was “ idealistic”” and that “ the 
type of surgical-economic operation under the industrial selection scheme 
will cause considerable distress to our people and will not fulfil its purpose 
because those who are affected will take steps to see that that purpose is not 
fulfilled.” The Ministry were trying to make Basildon a “ self-contained” 
town, yet it lay half-way between London and the dormitory town of Southend. 
Many families from Eastern London had taken jobs in Basildon in order to 
obtain houses, but after a few weeks they had returned to their jobs it 
London: the higher wages obtainable in the London area made it worth 
their while to pay the fares involved. The development of dormitory towns 
was admitted to be wrong in principle but “ people will not necessarily 
conform” to the Minister’s plans. If Basildon were developed on 3 
dormitory basis, in fifteen or twenty years time it would be a self-sufficient 
community : people would gradually give up travelling to London and would 
take jobs in the new town. Mr. Daines’ plea was for “ reconsideration on 
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the question of timing”; what was needed was “a little margin during 
these years of terrific pressure so that we can achieve the same object and 
have eventually a healthy, socially and economically balanced community.” 

The Parliamentary Secretary (Mr. Deedes) thought it inevitable “ at this 
stage, when the London group of new towns is housing barely one-fifth of 
its ultimate capacity, that,some of the overcrowded London boroughs should 
be showing very natural restiveness at the rate of increase,” but the 
suggestion that new towns should be used as dormitories “‘ would be a major 
departure from policy, and, even if practicable, might imperil the new towns.” 
He felt that some Councils had exaggerated ideas as to the contribution that 
the new towns could make to London’s problems. Nevertheless, though he 
did not want to raise false hopes, he felt it safe to say that “ from now on, 
the new towns idea will show an increasing dividend.” The preliminary 
works were nearing completion and the “ outward flow” was increasing in 
volume. 

The statistics for 1954 and 1955 proved this to be right. Whereas up to 
the end of 1953 only 14,000 houses had been provided in the new towns, in 
1955 and 1956 the annual rate of completions was about 8,000. 

However, the Ministry were finding that the scheme was “ inadequate ” in 
respect of families who, though not nominated by exporting Authorities, 
were “‘in housing need.” It was felt that exporting Authorities should pay 
contributions for these families. The Ministry had, therefore, considered 
investigating “‘ the previous housing circumstances of each family transferred 
to see whether it could have’ been nominated as being in housing need.” 
This would have proved very difficult to do and ways were sought of 
simplifying the procedure. 


THE HOUSING SUBSIDIES ACT, 1956 


An opportunity for simplification arose when housing subsidy policy was 
changed by the Housing Subsidies Act of 1956. Since the passing of this 
Act the Ministry has paid a sum of £8 in lieu of the rate fund contribution 
for each London family rehoused in the new and expanded towns. Under 
the provisions of the Act, one half of this is recovered by the Ministry 
(if necessary by compulsion) from the exporting Authority from whose area 
the first tenant of any house came. The basis of this was simply that about 
half of the overspill “ represents relief of housing need.” As the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary pointed out in the debates on the Bill, this procedure 
obviated the “ frightful administrative complexity” of trying “‘ to sort out 
with all the authorities of exporting areas the circumstances of each individual 
family which moved.”’!¢ 

In fact the new procedure did not work out as effectively as had been 
hoped.!?_ Although the 50 per cent. basis was fairly accurate over the London 
area as a whole there were considerable variations between Authorities. 
Figures supplied by the Minister in the House of Commons on the 9th May 
1957 showed that up to the end of 1956, the proportion of families rehoused 
in the new towns who had previously been on Local Authority housing lists 
ranged from 54 per cent. in the case of Tottenham to 31 per cent. in the case 
of Wood Green. Further, there seems to have been a tendency for the 
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proportions to fall. Of the houses let to Londoners in the eight new towns, 
the proportion on Local Authority housing lists fell from 40 per cent. in the 
second half of 1957 to 37 per cent. in the second half of 1958, according to 
figures provided by the Ministry. Many of the exporting Authorities 
complained bitterly about this situation. Not only were the new towns 
providing them with a grossly inadequate amount of relief, but, to add insult 
to injury, contributions were being “‘ extorted ” by the Ministry irrespective 
of the amount of relief. This was, in their view, too big a price to pay for 
the sake of administrative convenience.* Further, the apparent simplicity 
of the scheme was proving illusory. It was sometimes difficult to ascertain 
correctly where the migrant families had in fact previously lived! Cases 
had arisen where families had moved to a new town but had, shortly 
afterwards, moved elsewhere; yet the exporting Authority had to pay a 
contribution on the houses for ten years. The Ministry had “‘ administratively 
urged new town corporations to take this factor into account and where such 
a family leaves the house in the receiving area after a relatively short period, 
to take steps as far as possible to see that a substitute family comes from the 
same district.”4® Little more could be done unless the administrative 
complexities were to be increased. 

Various suggestions have been made by the Local Authorities for improving 
the procedure. Enfield, for example, have suggested that “the Minister 
should have regard to the following circumstances before determining that 
contributions are recoverable : 

(i) That the family housed in a new town should have a residential 
qualification within the exporting Authority’s area of not less than the 
immediate past five years. 

(ii) That the family should not have owned accommodation immediately 
prior to being housed in a new town. 

(iii) That the husband and wife who are moving to the new town should 
have been married for not less than two years prior to so moving.’’!® 

The Ministry, however, feel that despite some inevitable anomalies the 
scheme as a whole is working fairly well. 

The latest available summary of lettings in the new towns is given below. 


Summary of Lettings in the London New Towns 


During During 
period period 
Total to Ist July Ist January 
30th June 1957 to 1958 to 
1958 31st Decem- 30th June 





ber 1957 1958 
(i) Total dwellings let .. ee ws 48,774 4,705 3,700 
(ii) Dwellings let to Londoners ea 38,717 3,605 2,702 
(iii) Dwellings let to Londoners known 
to be on L.A. housing lists. . a 18,489 1,473 986 
(iii) as percentage of (ii) .. ac 46 40 37 


*A further reason for annoyance was the fact that “ the very Housing Subsidies Act 
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These figures support the contention of the London Authorities that the 
50 per cent. basis for contributions is no longer a fair one. 

It may, however, be questioned whether this is not a false approach. Ifa 
family moves from London to a new town the effect on the London housing 
problem is the same whether or not the particular family happens to be on a 
housing list. The family which moved may not be in housing need but it 
may make room for one that is. On the other hand if the vacated dwelling is 
occupied by a family moving from the area of another Authority the case for 
abolishing the contribution from exporting Authorities is strengthened. 


THE EAST HAM SURVEY 


In the early part of 1959, the author undertook a detailed survey of all 
dwellings in East Ham which had been vacated by families moving to new 
and expanded towns. A full report of the survey will be published shortly : 
what follows is only asummary. The results of this survey, though confined 
to the area of one Authority, throw some light on the relative importance of 
these two factors. 

The most striking finding of this survey was that 46 per cent. of the dwellings 
(219 out of 479) from which families moved were not in fact completely 
vacated : only part of the occupying household had left. In other words, 
planned overspill is being accompanied by an increase in the number of 
households. This was a feature of the housing situation in the years 1931 
to 1951, when the number of households per 1,000 of the population increased 
from 256 to 300. The continuance of this trend has an important implication 
for the overspill problem. Usually this has been considered in terms of 
population with an assumed average household size of 3.3 or 3.5 persons. 
But, though this may be valid for the households who move out it is apparently 
invalid for those who remain. Many of the latter consist of only one or two 
persons. If, as seems to be the case, household size in the exporting areas is 
decreasing it follows that the number of houses required for the population 
which remains in them will be greater than assumed. This would explain 
the intractable nature of the housing problem in areas of declining population, 
and has undoubtedly been one of the factors responsible for the lack of 
apparent relief experienced by exporting Authorities from new and expanded 
towns. 

Nevertheless, the benefit received by East Ham is considerably greater 
than is suggested by the fact that only 46 per cent. of the families who moved 
had been on the Council’s housing list. Thirty-three per cent. of the vacated 
dwellings (85 out of 260) were occupied, at the date of the survey, by families 
who had been on the list, and a further 23 per cent. (61) by families from East 
Ham who, though not on the list, had considered themselves “in housing 
need.” On the other hand, the remaining 44 per cent. were taken over by 
families from other areas. Many of them had been “in housing need,” 


which relieved . . . local authorities of the necessity of making rate contributions in 
respect of families in acute housing need, at the same time put on them this new 
responsibility of having to make a rate contribution for many families who have no 
housing need at all.” (Mrs Joyce Butler, Member for Wood Green. 569 H.C. Deb. 
1342. 9th May 1957.) 
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whether so recognized by their respective Councils or not. A considerable 
number of them had moved into accommodation which was inadequate and 
were thus adding to East Ham’s housing problem. 

It is not easy to quantify the balance of benefit received by East Ham. 
Not only is the picture complex, but the concept of “ housing need ”’ is a 
very illusive one. However, sufficient evidence is afforded by the survey to 
suggest that it is difficult to justify the payment of contributions by exporting 
Authorities on a flat-rate basis. Since many of the families who took over 
vacated dwellings in East Ham moved from the more central London areas 
it would appear that the central London Authorities, particularly the London 
County Council, are receiving a far greater benefit from planned overspill 
than the more suburban authorities such as East Ham. But to attempt to 
assess the benefit received by each Local Authority would be an administrative 
task of great complexity. The present arrangements are already cumbersome, 
involving as they do a considerable amount of administrative effort in tracing 
each family to its “ parent” Authority; seeking the approval of that 
Authority to the payment of a contribution, and in cases where the Authority 
refuses (after further inquiry) to pay voluntarily, assessing whether it is 
reasonable to use compulsory powers to effect payment; maintaining 
registers for each of the exporting Authorities, and recovering an annual 
sum of £4 for ten years for each family. 


CONCLUSION 


Quite apart from administrative issues it can be asked whether the principle 
of contributions can be justified. If a Local Authority houses a “ general 
needs ” family it now receives no Government subsidy (Exchequer subsidies 
for new housing being largely confined to one-bedroom dwellings and 
dwellings provided for slum clearance rehousing) and is not required to pay 
a rate fund contribution. Why then should they be compelled to pay 
50 per cent. of the contribution if a family is rehoused in a new town? Many 
local Councils are reluctant to export “ human wealth”: it seems odd that 
they should have to pay for doing so. There are, of course, many other issues, 
such as the effect of overspill on the unit-cost of running services, and on the 
amount of grants under the 1958 Local Government Act. 

The question of contributions is, of course, quite separate from that of the 
machinery for selecting tenants. Few Local Authorities would maintain 
that the new and expanded towns could be directly linked with specific, 
relatively small, areas. Non-dormitory development cannot be related to 
local housing lists. Once development has commenced, the industrial needs 
of the new area must predominate over considerations of housing needs. 
The Industrial Selection Scheme provides a means whereby these industrial 
needs can be met. In essence criticism is directed not against the scheme 
but against the inadequacy of the eight new towns and a handful of expanded 
towns”° to meet the overspill requirements of the London area. 
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FOOTNOTES 
1P, Abercrombie, Greater London Plan, 1944, H.M.S.O., 1945. 
*Ministry of Housing and Local Government, Annual Report 1956, Cmnd. 193, 
page 61. Chapter V of this Report contains a review of “‘ London Regional Planning.” 
3See House of Commons Debates, 5th March 1946, Cols. 189-192, and Greater London 


Plan, Memorandum by the Minister of Town and Country Planning on the Report of 
the Advisory Committee for London Regional Planning, H.M.S.O., 1947. 

4Figures are not generally available for the expanded town schemes. For a list of these 
see footnote 20. 

5Royal Commission on Local Government in Greater London. Memorandum of 
Evidence from Government Departments, 1959, page 116. 


®‘This paper deals only with the London new towns. References to the position in the 
Scottish new towns are to be found in H. R. Smith, The Dispersal of Population from 
Congested Urban Centres in Scotland, Public Administration, Vol. XXXIV, Summer 
1956; see particularly page 130. 


7Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation, First Annual Report, 31st March 1948, 
New Towns Reports, House of Commons Paper, No. 113, 1949, page 66. 


8Bracknell Development Corporation, Second Annual Report, 1952, New Towns 
Reports, 1952, House of Commons Paper No. 13, November 1952, page 100. 

®*Crawley Development Corporation, Fifth Annual Report, 1952, op. cit., page 155. 

10The policy will be discussed in more detail in J .B. Cullingworth, “‘ Overspill,’’ 
Fabian Research Pamphlet, expected to be published in January 1960. 

11S§ee Ministry of Housing and Local Government, Memorandum on the Town 
Development Act, H.M.S.O., 1952, paragraph 15. 

12406 H.C. Deb., Col. 727. 

18R, J. Allerton, “ Industrial Selection Scheme,” Town and Country Planning, August 
1954, page 407. 

14535 H.C. Deb. 1318-1321. 10th December 1954. 

18See M.H.L.G. Circular 33/56: Housing Subsidies Act, 1956. 

16548 H.C. Deb. 1179-1180. 2nd February 1956. 

17See 569. H.C. Deb. 1341-1350. 9th May 1957. 

18569 H.C. Deb. 1348. 9th May 1957. 

19Association of Municipal Corporations, Housing Committee Report No. 3/1958, 
4th May. (Municipal Review Supplement, August 1958.) 


20By December 1958 seven expanded town schemes had commenced (Bletchley, 
Frimley & Camberley, Haverhill, Luton R.D., Luton M.B., Swindon, and Thetford). 
A further four had been agreed (Aylesbury, Bury St. Edmunds, Huntingdon and Letch- 
worth). These are planned to accommodate 22,657 families—roughly equivalent to 
one new town. See M.H.L.G. Report 1958, Cmnd. 737, page 180. For an appraisal 
of the present situation see P. Self, “‘ Cities in Flood,” Faber, 1957, and J. B. Culling- 
worth’s forthcoming ‘* Overspill,” Fabian Research Pamphlet. 
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Audit and the Control of Efficiency 


in the Netherlands 


By AMALENDU N. Biswas 


Mr Biswas is a Deputy Accountant-General in the Indian Audit and 

Accounts Service. He has just had the advantage of a scholarship given 

by the Netherlands Universities Foundation for International 
Co-operation. 


N the Netherlands there are two old institutions known as the high colleges 

of state (Hoge Colleges van Staat), namely, the Council of State (Raad 
van Staat) and the General Auditing Court (Algemene Rekenkamer). The 
General Auditing Court is not a judicial court but a financial institution. 
It is a Chamber which performs the external audit of the Government’s 
finances on behalf of the Parliament (States General). In the discharge of 
its functions it is independent of the Executive, the Legislature and the 
Judiciary. 


THE GENERAL AUDITING COURT 


The Constitution (Grondwet) and the Accounting Act (Comptabiliteitswet) 
of 1927 govern the composition and functions of the General Auditing Court. 
The Court consists of three members, one of whom acts as the Chairman 
(Voorzitter). They are invariably Senior Civil Servants with long years of 
experience either within the Treasury or the Court itself. The members 
(including the Chairman) are selected by the Second Chamber of the States- 
General from a panel of six persons recommended by the General Auditing 
Court. Political considerations do not enter into their selection. They are 
appointed for life by the Crown on the advice of the Cabinet. However, 
the law specifies that they are to be relieved of their office when they reach 
the age of seventy. The ler-! provision “ appointed for life” is not 
interpreted literally. It really implies that a member of the Court cannot be 
dismissed at will. For reasons specified in the law a member can, however, 
be relieved of his office by order of the Supreme Court. The main purpose 
of these provisions is to ensure the independence of the members of the 
Court in the discharge of their duties. 

All decisions on important matters are made by a majority vote at the 
Court-sessions. In order to ensure smooth working of the Court, there are, 
in addition, two acting members who are called upon to deputize for members 
temporarily absent. A Secretary is placed at the Court’s disposal, appointed 
by the Crown from three nominees put forward by the Court. The main 
function of the Secretary of the Court is to elaborate the decisions of the 
Court meetings, to supervise their execution thereby guaranteeing the 
continuity of the jurisprudence of the Court and to superintend the activities 
of the various officials. The Court makes its decisions on the basis of the 
reports drawn up by the audit officers (nearly 200 in number) under the 
supervision of the members, each member supervising one-third of the Court’s. 
work. The Court has sections and bureaux corresponding as far as possible 
with the various ministries. 
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The Accounting Act grants to the General Auditing Court certain powers 
in order to ensure that with regard to the supervision of the financial 
administration it has at its disposal all necessary data for independent discharge 
of its duties. These powers may be classified as follows: (1) arrangements 
of the financial administration ; (2) site audit and perusal of documents ; 
(3) check of cash and stocks ; (4) supervision of fiscal officers ; (5) audit of 
expenditure ; (6) supervision of revenue; (7) control over State property 
and administration of material in State stores; (8) control of the State 
enterprises and autonomous entities; (9) approbation of the appropriation 
accounts ; (10) supervision of the efficiency in the administration. 

The constitution lays down that the statement of accounts, i.e. the 
statement of revenue and expenditure must be approved by the Court before 
it is submitted to the Parliament. However, the audit conducted by the 
Court is not confined to checking the accuracy of the figures of revenue and 
expenditure. Every year the General Auditing Court prepares a report of 
its findings. If there is reason to do so, it also gives its views on the propriety 
of the expenditure. This report also mentions whether any differences of 
opinion with a Minister in regard to any financial matters have been settled 
to the satisfaction of the Court. This report is sent to the Crown who submits 
is to the Second Chamber of the States-General. It is discussed in open 
session and published for general information. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the General Auditing Court 
exercised preventive control over expenditure by conducting pre-audit, 
i.e. audit before payment. In order to ensure departmental responsibility 
for payment and accounting, the system was superseded by post-audit. 
At present the Court exercises repressive control over expenditure since 
audit scrutiny is conducted after the sums are paid by the departments. 
However, there are still two classes of cases in which it is possible for the 
General Auditing Court to exercise preventive control. Firstly, the 
Accounting Act prescribes that before a request for payment is signed, the 
Minister may ask for the opinion of the Court so that it may not raise any 
objection to the proposed disbursement at a later date. Secondly, there may 
be cases for preventive audit when the Ministers upon a resolution of the 
Council of Ministers request the General Auditing Court for advice before 
proceeding to admit or pay compensation on the grounds of equity. 

The General Auditing Court occupies a peculiar position in its relationship 
with the departmental financial officers (Comptabelen) whose primary 
function is to keep the custody of cash and prepare the accounts of the 
departments. The Court exercises control over them by auditing their 
accounts and checking their funds. The Accounting Act contains a number 
of provisions defining the obligations of these officers to the Court. Under 
these provisions the financial officers are only relieved of their responsibility 
for financial administration by the issue of a statement of discharge to that 
effect by the General Auditing Court. The Court exercises a certain amount 
of judicial authority in this respect inasmuch as it has the right to fine financial 
officers if they do not fulfil their obligations as such and to order payment 
of any balance for which they have become indebted as a consequence of 
mistakes or fraud. In pursuance of this relationship the General Auditing 
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rs 

al Court exercises considerable jurisdiction over the financial officers. 
Be EFFICIENCY CONTROL 

ts 


The General Auditing Court exercises the control of legality and regularity 
of in public expenditure. The Accounting Act also imposes on the Court 
statutory responsibility for supervising the efficiency in the administration. 


4 It is not, however, entitled to withhold its approval of an item of expenditure 
a on the ground of inefficiency. The legal provisions in accordance with which 


the General Auditing Court undertakes efficiency control are contained in 
“ Articles 60 and 64 of the Act as follows : 


re Article 60 
he Para. 1: “‘ The General Auditing Court is in duty bound to supply the 


id Ministers with all suggestions and information which could in its 
of opinion lead to the reduction of government expenditure and to 
ty the augmenting of government revenue and to the improvement or 
of simplification of the government financial administration. 


ed | Para. 2: “ Itis its duty to inform the Ministers of all criticisms and objections 
regarding revenue and expenditure which it may judge to be in the 


en | interests of the government Treasury. 

| Para. 3: “ It is authorized to impart to the Minister of Finance and to the 
it States-General such information as it regards necessary in the 
it, interests of the Government and to consult further with these 
“d bodies in these matters.” 
ve Article 64 
ts. Para. 1: “‘ It is to investigate as far as possible whether government property 
he which is capable of bearing a yield is sufficiently productive and 
he whether the provisions pertaining to this are being properly 
he complied with. 
ny | Para. 2: “ The results of its inquiry into this matter must be mentioned in 
ay its annual report.” 
he | The efficiency division of the General Auditing Court is divided into two 
sre +| bureaux. Bureau A is charged with the control of efficiency in the Ministries 


of War, Navy, Justice, Education, Social Affairs, Welfare Work, Foreign 
Affairs and Home Affairs. Bureau B is charged with the control of efficiency 


=. 
as) 


ary in the other Ministries, i.e. the Ministries of Economic Affairs, Finance, 
the | Transport and Public Works, Housing, Agriculture and General Affairs. 
eir | Inthe control of efficiency the Court does not wait passively for the Ministers 
yer | t0 submit certain items of expenditure or revenue for supervision. It may 
jer | On its own take the initiative to examine certain sub-divisions of the public 
ity | service and undertakings in order to ascertain whether the administration 


hat | COMmes up to a reasonable standard of efficiency. 

The control of efficiency is a peculiar feature in the Dutch system of audit 
control. At present there is a generally accepted opinion in the Netherlands 
ent | that it is the function of the Court to probe into the questions of efficiency in 

of | the administration. It is held that in the course of audit the Court comes 
ing | t0know the weak spots of the public services and thereby is in an advantageous 
| position to suggest suitable remedies, 
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However, it is recognized that the main task for the improvement of 
efficiency in the different spheres of governmental activities forms one of the 
functions of the Executive. Therefore, in the Netherlands, there is a separate 
machinery within the Executive for promotion of organization and efficiency 
in the Central Government. The centre of such activities has the following 
set-up : 

(a) The Cabinet Committee for Civil Service (R.B.R.) consisting of the 
Minister-President, Minister of Finance, Minister of the Interior, and 
three other Ministers. 

(6) The Advisory Committee for Government Management (A.D.O.R.) 
composed of five top-ranking officials. 

(c) The General Organization Development Adviser (A.O.R.). 

The Advisory Committee for Government Management (A.D.O.R.) has 
the following functions : 

(a) to advise the Cabinet Committee for Civil Service (R.B.R.) in questions 
regarding the efficient organization of the government service (as far as 
the Council has to deal with these questions) ; 

(6) to supply the Cabinet Committee for Civil Service (R.B.R.) with 
suggestions regarding the main features of policy relating to the efficient 
organization of the government service ; and 

(c) to further an efficient organization of the government service, especially 
with regard to the task each department has in its sphere. 

The Secretary of the A.D.O.R. is the adviser for questions relating to the 
Organization of Government Service (A.O.R.). He is specifically charged 
with the instruction of Organization and Efficiency Officials. The General 
Auditing Court also takes advantage of the courses organized by the A.O.R. 


In addition to this central organization, nearly all ministries have their | 
own Organization and Efficiency (O & E) Bureau, which has a small staff of | 


organization experts. It may call for the services of the Interdepartmental 
Bureau for Organization within the Civil Service (G.B.V.O.) and the Inter- 
departmental Information and Documentation Bureau (G.I.D.O.R.). In 
actual working it is noticed that the O & E Bureau and the designated Bureau 
of the General Auditing Court examine more or less the same questions of 
efficiency from different angles. Thus there is a possibility of overlapping 
or duplication in the work of the two bureaux, although both parties endeavour 
to avoid it. It is difficult to say as to whether the above arrangement may 
satisfactorily continue for a length of time. 

For those, who have grown up with the Anglo-American system, the 
idea of entrusting the control of efficiency in the administration to an 
independent statutory body like the General Auditing Court smells of heresy. 


In such a system it is the primary responsibility of the Executive to run the 


administration in the most efficient manner so that there is no strong 
public criticism. In Britain, the Comptroller and Auditor General has the 
statutory responsibility under the Exchequer and Audit Departments Acts 
of 1866 and 1921 to ensure the legality and regularity of public expenditure. 
The extent of his “ administrative audit” is limited, however, since he 
cannot raise a question of government policy. Under the Budget and 


Accounting Act of 1921, the Comptroller General of the United States is not | 
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AUDIT AND THE CONTROL OF EFFICIENCY IN THE NETHERLANDS 


empowered and required to report to the Congress cases of defective 
organization and poor management in the administration. In both countries, 
however, and particularly in the United States, Committees of the Legislature 
may concern themselves with administrative efficiency but are not responsible 
for ensuring it. 

However, the Continental conception of government audit is different 
from the Anglo-Anierican. On the continent of Europe the Audit Courts 
are completely independent of the Executive, the Legislature and the 
Judiciary. They are independent statutory bodies which not only control 
the legality and regularity of public expenditure but also exercise a certain 
amount of judicial authority. It is for this authority that this independent 
statutory body on the Continent traditionally has the title of “‘ Court.” 

In France, the Premier Président of the Audit Court (Cour des Comptes) 
is also the President of the Court (Cour de Discipline Budgetaire) which 
is empowered to investigate the conduct of administrative officials.. In 
Germany, the President of the Federal Audit Court (Bundesrochnungshof) 
has been given wide powers under the Executive Order of 30th June 1952 
to deal with all problems of efficiency in the public service. This enables 
the Court to occupy an increasingly important position in the control of 
national finance. Thus the control of efficiency exercised by the General 
Auditing Court of the Netherlands is quite in keeping with the Continental 
practice. 


Even so, there is bound to be differences of opinion as to whether the 
Audit Court is the most suitable body to be entrusted with the control of 
efficiency, since there are other bodies, within the Executive, for the sole 
purpose of promoting efficiency in the administration. Those who have the 
highest regard for the Audit Court as an independent institution advocate 
that the task of efficiency control should be entrusted to the Court since it is, 
in their opinion, in a better position to examine all administrative problems 
with greater objectivity and judicial care. However, there are other 
protagonists who believe that in a democratic country devolution of 
administrative functions to the audit authority may impede the smooth 
working of the Executive which is responsible to Parliament for all its actions. 
In their opinion, the control of efficiency should be entrusted to such 
specialized bodies as a central O & M unit. 

In order to reconcile the divergent claims of the Audit Court and the 
Executive, there is a need for greater co-ordination between the two. The 
most rational approach to the problem lies in devising ways and means by 
which the Audit Authority may be placed in such a position as to locate cases 
of inefficiency in the administration but not to take any remedial measures 
itself. Such cases, along with recommendations or suggestions, may be brought 
to the notice of the central O & M unit to whom should be left the implementa- 
tion of these suggestions and in their absence, the finding out of remedies 
and their actual enforcement. 
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The Genesis of the Ministry of Labour 


By J. A. M. CALDWELL 


Based partly on research undertaken for a successful doctoral dissertation 

at Nottingham University, 1953-56, this is a shortened version of the 

Haldane Silver Medal Essay, 1958. The author is now a Research 
Fellow at the School of Oriental and African Studies. 


LTHOUGH the Ministry of Labour did not have an official existence 

until 1917, its real foundation Statutes were the Trade Boards .and 
Labour Exchanges Acts, 1909, and Part II (Unemployment Insurance) of 
the National Insurance Act, 1911. Administering these measures involved 
new approaches, and large staffs were needed. None of the existing 
Departments could undertake the new functions without straining the current 
definitions of their responsibilities. From the three most nearly concerned— 
the Home Office, the Local Government Board, and the Board of Trade— 
the latter was in the event selected. It was not the obvious first choice, and 
an attempt will be made to account for this. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE 


The traditional role of the Board of Trade was the provision of information 
and advice to the Government on matters of trade and commerce. During 
the course of the industrial revolution, the Board, as the main agent of the 
Government in its relations with private enterprise in material production, 
was made responsible for administering many measures found necessary 
for the regulation of industry and for the maintenance of conditions within 
which competition might flourish fairly and freely. Up to 1886, however, 
the Board had had no direct concern with conditions of employment, trade 
unions, unemployment, or allied questions, and it is interesting to trace the 
development of interest in such matters from insignificant beginnings. 

In 1832 a branch had been organized to publish consolidated returns of 
industrial statistics, and in 1886 a Commons resolution called in addition 
for the full and accurate collection and publication of labour statistics. For 
this purpose a new organization was attached to the commercial division of 
the Board. In 1893 this became a separate part of the new Commercial, 
Labour and Statistical Department, and the first head of the labour side 
was Hubert Llewellyn Smith, an appointment of great significance as he 
shortly became Permanent Secretary of the Board. 

The new Labour Department at first stayed close to the old traditions of 
the Board, providing information and advice. However, following on a 
number of unauthorized but successful interventions in trade disputes, 
a statutory basis for more direct labour activities was afforded by the 
Conciliation Act of 1896. This new departure could still be reconciled with 
the other industrial functions of the Board, for the common aim was the 
facilitation, in so far as consistent with the canons of fairness and freedom, 
of capitalist enterprise. 

Clearly this was a slender precedent upon which to build the quite 
dissimilar machinery of labour exchanges and unemployment insurance, 
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with their quite different aims and methods; an equally sound case could 
have been made for other Departments, had they been given the responsibility. 
We must, I think, look elsewhere for the true reasons, and before turning 
to the other Departments some aspects of Board of Trade history should be 
mentioned. 

The Labour Department in providing labour statistics for the Government 
became concerned in the production of a number of reports on the unemploy- 
ment problem. Among them may be cited a Report on Agencies and Methods 
for dealing with the Unemployed, 1893 (C7182 prepared by Llewellyn Smith) ; 
a Report on Agencies and Methods for dealing with the Unemployed in certain 
Foreign Countries, 1904 (Cd. 2304); a Memorandum on the Unemployed 
Question, November 1904 ; and, for the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, 
the following, among others: ‘‘ Memorandum on the Conditions and 
Difficulties of Insurance against Unemployment”; “ Statistics of Labour 
Bureaux for twenty years or so long as available, distinguishing between 
those managed by Distress Committees under the Unemployed Workmen 
Act and those not so managed”; and “ The Growth of Trade Unions with 
particular reference to the Payment of Unemployed Benefit.” This was all 
part of the duties of a labour statistical service, and the information was, 
of course, at the disposal of other Departments besides the Board of Trade. 
But undoubtedly the findings were better known to, and had more influence 
on, the senior officials of the Department responsible for their production. 

In addition, it was known that the German Statistical Office, the equivalent 
body in Germany, actually performed the work of co-ordinating the German 
labour bureaux through issuing and receiving returns. The Board of Trade 
did from time to time solicit unemployment statistics, with varying degrees 
of success, from such bureaux as existed in Britain, and a number of people 
made the suggestion that its Labour Department might undertake a role 
similar to that of the Imperial Statistical Office. John Burns, for example, 
put forward this idea in 1893, and the Royal Commission on Labour 
(1891-94) reported in favour. Little support was, however, forthcoming 
from the British bureaux approached by the Board in 1894, and the Labour 
Department remained primarily advisory. 

Nothing should be made of the point that the Board was responsible for 
the Mercantile Marine Offices, among whose duties was that of placing 
seamen ; this service was part of a broader responsibility for a class of persons 
legitimately falling within the sphere of the Department concerned with 
the trade of the nation, and the Ministry of Labour did not take over this 
aspect of placing work on its formation. Similarly, the “ decasualization ” 
clause (section 28) in the Port of London Authority Act can be ignored, 
as harbours had been for long the responsibility of the Board of Trade, 
and remained so after 1917. The administration of the Public Coal Whippers’ 
Office in the Port of London between 1843 and 1855, cited by Llewellyn 
Smith! as the sole exception before 1886 to the Board’s record of having 
had no direct concern with labour questions, actually comes into the same 
category. Coal whippers were the labourers at the docks who unloaded 
the ships carrying coal to London. The Board’s concern with the affairs 
of merchant seamen and dockers does not constitute a relevant precedent 
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for the vast labour exchanges and unemployment insurance machine just 
because at times there was occasion to regulate their conditions of employment. 

But, and this is relevant, there was in the Board of Trade a very strong 
and flourishing tradition of administrative initiative, of inventiveness, drive, 
innovation, stemming from the permanent staff. Lowell could state: 
“« . . . not only the efficiency, but also in large measure the current policy 
of the Board of Trade depended upon the permanent official at its head.”* 
Whilst President (1868-70), John Bright quite frankly left the affairs of 
the Board in the hands of the permanent staff. He “.. . felt that his 
real field of usefulness was in the House of Commons. . . .”° Even before 
the Northcote-Trevelyan reforms, the Board was recognized as a relatively 
efficient Department: it “ ... had to run well in order to untangle and 
get through the amount of business it handled.”* Long before other 
Departments—in 1764—“ . . . the Board of Trade adopted ‘a civil service 
reform’ of its own making. ...”° In 1826 the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, F. J. Robinson, acknowledged that the Presidency “ .. . was 
an office calling for the most arduous labour; so far as he knew there was 
ao other that involved such absolute devotion to duty.”® And if the President, 
as frequently happened, felt disinclined, the onerous duties fell to the 
permanent staff, which had become “ . . . one of the most effective in the 
state.”? “ . . . secretaries and clerks were well organized and as a rule 
continued long in office.”® Of the Board in mid-century Prouty wrote 
that it “ . . . had the advantage over some of the older Departments like 
the Foreign Office, concerned with well understood business; because 
much of its business was new and its Presidents were able to set up new 
Departments as need arose without fear of offence against old privileges or 
customs.”® 

In 1906, Hubert Llewellyn Smith was only the latest in a long line of 
enterprising permanent officialsk—James Deacon Hume, John Macgregor, 
George Porter, for example—but his record can be taken as illustrative. 
By 1906 he had accumulated from his years with the Board a string of 
proposals for improving the organization of the Department and for legislation. 
Lloyd George’s appointment as President was the signal for implementation. 
In the following two years, besides making a number of improvements in 
Departmental organization, he got through Parliament three major Acts 
(dealing with Merchant Shipping, Patents and Designs, and Company Law), 
and introduced a fourth—the pioneering Port of London Authority Bill. 
This conspicuous success, for which he owed much to Llewellyn Smith 
and his staff, paved the way for his elevation to the Exchequer, with all its 
consequences. Immediately after, the pressure for labour exchanges and 
unemployment insurance was focused and made practicable by the officials 
at the Board, acting through the new President, Winston Churchill. 

One relevant factor in attempting to account for this historically attested 
enterprise of the Board was the disproportion between the large and continually 
expanding Department and the standing of its political chief. An Act of 
1826'° limited the President’s salary to £2,000 p.a., and so the Parliamentary 
head of the Board of Trade, although in control of one of the biggest and 
most important Departments of State, was paid less than the Postmaster- 
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General (who had £2,500 p.a.) and less than half the £5,000 p.a. paid 
to each Secretary of State. With this financial handicap, the President 
generally had lower status in the Cabinet than was merited by the position 
of his Department in the administration of the country. This, according 
to Beveridge, “‘ . . . had an important effect, that for a successful politician 
the position . . . was a stepping stone only to something higher and more 
colourful. This meant, in turn, that the influence of the officials was relatively 
great, particularly the influence of the Permanent Secretary.” After Lloyd 
George and Churchill, the Liberals had Sidney Buxton, John Burns and 
Walter Runciman at the Board. From 1874 to 1914 there were seventeen 
Presidents of the Board of Trade—an average tenure of the office of about 
two years and four months. Compare this with the eleven Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, eleven Home Secretaries, and eight Foreign Secretaries in 
the same period—average tenures of three years eight months, and five 
years. The disproportion is even greater for the period 1887-1914, when 
there were twelve Presidents of the Board of Trade, eight Home Secretaries, 
seven Chancellors of the Exchequer, seven Presidents of the Local Government 
Board, and five Foreign Secretaries. “‘ It was natural that at times we should 
regard ourselves,” wrote a former senior official of the Board, “ as the Board, 
and our Ministers as perhaps pleasant, but certainly transient, and occasionally 
embarassing phantoms.”’!* 

It follows that where the administrative staff was progressive, many of 
the reforms and activities of the Board could be credited to their initiative. 
This was certainly true of labour exchanges and unemployment insurance. 
Beveridge was recruited precisely because of his long campaign for labour 
exchanges, and Llewellyn Smith had long toyed with the idea of unemployment 
insurance. Other Departments were at a disadvantage in this respect, I 
think, for the Board of Trade was blessed with a succession of very able 
and progressive civil servants just when social reform was in the air. It 
was not a matter of chance: the Board had a fine record of recognizing 
merit in individuals entering the public service otherwise than through the 
normal channels. Llewellyn Smith had been brought in under Section 4 
of the Superannuation Act, 1859, to take charge of the Labour Department 
formed in 1893. He had had a distinguished University career, and later 
as a lecturer in economic subjects; labour conditions had been the main 
field of his research, and he had acted as Secretary to the National Association 
for Technical Education. His progressive sympathies were well known. 
Within fourteen years of appointment, he was Permanent Secretary. Beveridge 
was received into the service on the pressing invitation of Churchill when 
he became President, and shortly found himself at the head of a huge 
organization which quickly overshadowed all other facets of the Board’s 
activities. Of the eight principal officers in the Board of Trade in 1912, 
five had not entered by the Class I examination, a point commented on 
by the Chairman during Llewellyn Smith’s examination before the McDonnell 
Commission.!* Not unnaturally, the Board of Trade suffered less than most 
Departments from ossification and the bureaucratic outlook. 

Another advantage that the Board had was that its relations with both 
workers and employers were relatively amicable. There was not the punitive 
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relationship which existed between the Home Office and employers, nor the 
relationship of grudging charity which embittered the contact of working 
classes with the Local Government Board. In the years of the last Liberal 
administration, both sides in industry showed a marked preference for the 
Board of Trade. The Labour Party openly welcomed the transfer of 
unemployment questions from the Local Government Board to the Board 
of Trade, and it was reassuring for trade unionists that so many of their 
members had found employment in the latter—Halevy wrote of the years 


immediately before and after 1909 that “ ... places had been found at 
the Board of Trade for a hundred and seventeen active union workers at a 
total salary of £25,240... .”15 Employers for their part freely said that 


if there had to be legislation of the type the Liberals were introducing, they 
would prefer it in the hands of a Department whose services they had come 
to appreciate and trust.16 The Board of Trade had in the past shown itself 
to be of great practical utility to industry, and this told in its favour. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 


On the threshold of 1906, the Local Government Board seemed poised for 
a great forward movement. As the Department with general responsibility 
for public health, local government, and unemployment, it was expected 
to play a prominent part in the reforms which it was clearly the intention 
of the Government to introduce. Something clearly had to be done for 
the unemployed, and a Royal Commission was sitting whose report was 
expected to make recommendations for the drastic reform of the Poor Law. 
From the point of view of labour legislation, the Department was responsible 
for one particularly promising piece of legislation—the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of 1905. Under it an efficient system of employment exchanges was 
established in London, and it seemed that much could be done under it 
in the rest of the country. Because of it, the Local Government Board had 
the strongest intrinsic claim to the administration of the new Liberal labour 
services. 

The Distress Committees* set up in the Metropolitan Boroughs under the 
Act of 1905 were empowered to collect labour information and to discriminate 
between applicants for employment ; the Central Body was to aid the efforts 
of these Committees by establishing, taking over, or assisting labour exchanges 
and employment registers. Of the procedure of the metropolitan exchanges 
all that need be said is that it anticipated the State system in many vital 
respects, and for this their Chairman, W. H. (now Lord) Beveridge, must 


*Distress Committees and Central Bodies consisted of representatives of Boards of 
Guardians, Local Authorities, and persons experienced in the relief of distress. Their 
task was to divide applicants for relief into Poor Law cases, and others, namely those 
normally in employment but temporarily out of work. The latter were to be found 
employment or assisted, either by helping them to emigrate, or by providing temporary 
public work. The funds were to come from voluntary subscriptions, and the proceeds 
of a rate of, at most, one penny in the pound, although in fact Parliament voted additional 
sums. Employment exchanges could be supported from the authorized rate. The 
re aga exchanges were run by full-time paid staffs, unlike many earlier labour 

ureaux. 
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take much of the credit. By 1908, vacancies were being notified at a rate 
of 33,000 a year. This success raises the question of what could have been 
done in the rest of the country under the Act. 

By subsections (1), (2), (3) and (4) of Section I of the Act, all types of 
Local Authority could obtain powers similar to those granted to London 
for the purpose of “ establishing, taking over, or assisting labour exchanges 
and employment registers.” Subsection (3) of Section 2 stated: “‘ Where 
a central body and distress committee have not been established under this 
Act for the whole of a county, the council of that county, and, where a distress 
committee has not been established under this Act for a county borough, 
the council of that county borough, shall constitute a special committee 
under this Act. . . . It shall be the duty of the council, in such a case, 
through the special committee, to collect information with respect to the 
conditions of labour within their area by establishing, taking over, or assisting 
labour exchanges and employment registers . . . and to supply any such 
information when required. Any expenses incurred by a council under 
this provision shall be paid in the case of a county council out of the county 
fund as expenses for special or general county purposes, as the circumstances 
may require, and in the case of a borough council out of the borough fund 
or borough rate.” Municipal Boroughs and Urban Districts with populations 
in excess of 50,000 were to set up, by order of the Local Government Board, 
Distress Committees “ . . . with the same duties and powers, so far as 
applicable,” as were given to London. County and Borough and District 
Councils were free to apply for an order of the Board by which powers similar 
to those granted to London would be conferred, or the Board could make 
an order on their own initiative. In general, Local Authorities were to 
suffer no disabilities in the matter as compared with London. The Act 
applied to Scotland, and to Ireland, and the Local Government Board were 
empowered to facilitate, by regulation, co-operation with and between any 
bodies or committees established under the Act and assistance by one body 
to another. 

In other words, the measure gave to the Board competence to supervise 
and encourage the construction of a complete and nation-wide network of 
labour exchanges if they had so willed, without need for fresh legislation.’” 
(And it is interesting to note that it was “‘ . . . Burns’s boast that he could 
largely reform the Poor Law by administrative changes without need for 
fresh legislation. . . .”4%) There was fairly general agreement among the 
informed sections of the public that labour exchanges were desirable, and 
Beveridge had shown that they were workable. Some explanation is required 
for the fact that it was actually the Board of Trade and not the Local 
Government Board which eventually supervised the national system of 
labour exchanges. 

The Local Government Board was constituted in 1871 from the three 
Departments which had up till then been responsible for the Poor Law, 
public health, and areas. Of the three, it was the first which established 
dominance, for the head of the Poor Law Board became the titular head 
of the new Department. ‘“‘ The effect was bad,” according to Ensor, “‘ because 
the traditions of that Board were entirely negative and restrictive. Set up 
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to guard against extravagance in the granting of poor relief, it had imbued 
its officials with the idea that Whitehall’s sole duty towards local authorities 
was to prevent them from doing what they ought not.’”?® The traditions 
of the public health side were progressive—Dr. John Simon, the Chief 
Medical Officer, was an early propagandist for the establishment of a “ national 
minimum”; those of the Poor Law side, with their doctrine of “lesser 
eligibility,” were not. The Poor Law outlook had been shaped by alleviating 
results, the public health outlook by investigating causes. Unlike the Board 
of Trade, the Local Government Board was thus built round a body which 
“ . . . had been too often satisfied with formal instead of effective action, 
and had developed no technique of objective tests in its work of supervision, 
and had no precise measurement of the results of particular policies.”?° 

Unfortunately, the Local Government Board failed to attract talent of 
an order sufficiently high to overcome the drawbacks of its organization. 
It is clear from the evidence before the McDonnell Commission that the 
Board harboured an unusually disgruntled staff.*4 What were the causes ? 
Not the material from which its personnel could be drawn, because after 
1884 it could tap the Class I Civil Service Examination. What then? Firstly, 
there was the question of pay scales. First Class Clerks and Principal Clerks 
were paid less in the Local Government Board than in other Departments, 
and below the levels recommended by the Ridley Commission.*” Secondly, 
the staff resented the imputation, which was commonly made as an excuse 
for the lower pay scales, that the standard of work was lower in the Board 
than in other Departments. This was felt to be untrue, and comparisons 
were drawn between the work required for the administration of the Factory 
Acts, and that required for the Public Health and Housing Acts. The high 
degree of delegation in the work of the Local Government Board, they argued, 
increased the average quality of material handled at the various levels of 
authority.2*> Thirdly, the staff denied that chances of promotion were greater 
in the Local Government Board than elsewhere (this again being commonly 
advanced as an excuse for the lower pay). In fact, in proportion to aspirants, 
there were fewer Assistant Secretary posts to be aimed at than in some other 
Departments. ‘‘ We have had an extraordinary number of men who have 
left our office because they have considered that the prospects of promotion 
were so bad,” reported one Local Government Board official at the time. 
In the lowest rank of the Upper Division, Second Class Clerk, there was 
no prospect of promotion for at least ten years, and as it “ .. . was not 
unusual to allow an official, whether junior or not, to remain for long years 
in one branch .. .” there was “... no spur to ambition within the 
I 

At the critical period of its history, the Local Government Board had 
no Beveridges, no Llewellyn Smiths: “ The official then at the head of 
the . . . Board had been a fine public servant in his day, but was now an 
old man, unequal to the burden of even the routine work of the office, and 
with a natural reluctance for any large and exacting change.”*” Even Ross 
in his defence of the Board against Ensor’s remarks quoted above had to 
admit “‘ (as) regards the higher staff, it is true that Provis, the Permanent 
Secretary (1899-1909), indulged at times in tactics of delay, the tactics of 
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Fabius Maximus. . . . Munro, his successor, and Kershaw, one of four 
Assistant Secretaries ranking under the Permanent Secretary, ... had a 
conservative bent. I could imagine them saying, if they saw in a vision 
the Welfare State as it now is, ‘ Panem et Circenses.’ 2 Of the staff under 
them, it was recorded that “ . . . it would be idle to pretend that the office 
is in the least degree in sympathy with modern Liberal and progressive 
ideas ”2; and “ . . . they were anything but a progressive set.”®° Even 
the most radical of Presidents might have had difficulty in shaking the 
institutionalized reaction at the Board—the inspectors “ . . . had no more 
respect for the opinions of their President than professionals ordinarily 
have for those of amateurs.” Boards of Guardians who followed Chaplin’s 
(President of the Board) advice in 1900 to give systematic and adequate 
outdoor relief to the destitute and deserving aged were discouraged from 
doing so by the inspectors. Sir James Davey, the Chief Inspector, was 
notoriously reactionary. 

Something might have been done when Provis retired, but Asquith refused 
to consider Sir Robert Morant for the vacancy, because the Webbs had 
“run” him as their “ candidate,” and the job went instead to the sound 
man, Sir Horace Munro. Things were so bad by repute that C. F. G. 
Masterman, the social reformer, had only been constrained in 1908 to accept 
the post of Parliamentary Secretary to the Board on the understanding that 
Asquith intended to turn his attention to the reforms of the Department, 
which were so obviously desirable in the eyes of the radical wing of his party.** 


THE HOME OFFICE 


The Home Office, too, had its claims to be the Department for labour 
legislation. The main exception to the Board of Trade’s handling of the 
Government’s relations with private enterprise arose in the case of the Factory 
Acts and allied legislation, which, although in the result beneficial to industry, 
were looked upon more in the light of police work—that is, punishment 
had to be meted out to criminally bad employers in the same way as to other 
classes of offenders: ‘‘ Early state regulation of industry had been reconciled 
with individualism on the ground that the powers exercised were merely 
police powers—the protectors of innocence or the enemies of vice. So 
the Home Office was made responsible for the early Factory Acts, the safety 
and hours of work of women and young persons in factories, industrial 
diseases, manufacture of explosives, safety in mines.”** From the Act of 
1833 on, the Home Secretary had under his control a team of factory inspectors 
whose job it was to ensure compliance with the various restrictions which 
the Government saw fit to impose upon employers from time to time. 

The Home Office was entrusted with the administration of the Shop 
Acts, Truck Acts, Workmen’s Compensation, and the Coal Mines (Eight 
Hours) Act. With the exception of Workmen’s Compensation, the Depart- 
ment had no experience in the consideration of individual human problems 
in industry and the circumstances of single workmen—the manner of operation 
was to secure the compliance of employers with certain standards laid down 
for whole classes and groups of workers. Even with Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, decisions were made by medical referees and County Council 
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arbitrators. The Local Government Board in its approach to pauperism 
was forced to discriminate between individuals even though it did not handle 
individual cases. 

Yet Trade Boards at least seemed to fit into the pattern of previous Home 
Office work. The Act’of 1909 laid down standards of wages instead of 
standards of safety, hygiene, or hours. In strict logic, adequate wages partook 
of the same nature as reasonable hours and safety provisions. It was one 
more way of protecting the worker against the bad employer ; to the employer 
it was merely one more way of raising his costs. Trade Boards were concerned 
with whole classes of workers, and the minimum wages which they attempted 
to guarantee were less conditional upon individual circumstances than were 
benefits under the two insurance schemes. Further, the factory inspectors 
were already responsible for enforcing “ particulars,” that is for forcing 
employers in certain industries actually to pay the rates listed by them for 
their workers under a number of Factory Acts. The work was not radically 
different from that necessitated by the Trade Boards Act, and some experience 
had been gained. There were, in fact, Assistant Inspectors of Textile 
Particulars at the Home Office, and their numbers could have been augmented 
and their title adjusted to perform Trade Board work. Moreover, Acts of 
1891, 1895, and 1901 gave the Home Office certain powers to regulate 
out-workers and their places of work. Although these early steps were 
inadequate in the result, had there been administrative will they would 
have provided a way of acquiring all the information necessary for later 
measures enforcing minimum conditions of engagement. 

In 1907, Herbert (now Lord) Samuel, then Parliamentary Secretary at 
the Home Office, “ . . . arranged for an able economist, Mr Ernest Aves, 
to be sent to Australia and New Zealand to investigate the working of the 
Trade Boards systems that had been established there. . .,”*4 in the 
expectation that it would be the Home Office which would administer 
equivalent bodies here. The administration of the Victorian Trade Boards 
was vested in the Chief Inspector of Factories and his staff. As late as 1908, 
when the House of Commons Select Committee on Homework reported 
in favour of Trade Boards, it was the Home Office which was recommended 
to assume their administration. Even in the Act itself, allowance appears 
to have been made for a possible return of Trade Board functions to the 
Home Office at some later date—in Section 20, sub-sections (1) and (2), 
where it was provided that any one or more of the powers given by the Act 
to the Board of Trade could be transferred to, or recalled from, a Secretarv 
of State by Order in Council. 

Beatrice Webb recorded in her diary in August 1892 that she talked 
incessantly with Haldane “ . . .. about the possibilities of reorganizing the 
Home Office as the Ministry of Labour ; perfecting the Factory Department. 
Ended in pressing us to write a memorandum for Asquith [Home Secretary, 
1892-95].”35 But the Home Office, like the Local Government Board, 
was by-passed. 


THE POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE CHOICE 
From the standpoint of 1906, the boundaries of the three Departments 
might have been drawn thus: the Home Office having responsibility for 
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securing the compliance of employers with certain standards laid down 
by the Government for their workers; the Board of Trade having 
responsibility for securing to industry the best possible conditions for 
industrial progress ; and the Local Government Board having responsibility 
for persons who had dropped out of industrial employment through some 
cause or another. In this scheme, the Home Office would be concerned 
with regulating the impact of physical environment upon the individuals 
in industry with a view to the protection of people; the Board of Trade 
with regulating the impact of individuals upon the physical environment 
of industry with a view to the protection of industry; aud the Local 
Government Board with regulating the provision made for those outside 
industry, whether temporarily or permanently, with a view to the protection 
of the commonweal from parasitical depredations, and to expediting the 
return to industry of those who had forsaken it, or had been forsaken by it. 
In accordance with this division of functions, it would have been reasonable 
for Trade Boards to be found in the hands of the Home Offfice, and labour 
exchanges and unemployment insurance in the control of the Local 
Government Board. In this and the following section an attempt will be 
made to trace the gradual shift of functions, during the years from 1906 
on, and to account for it. 

First, something must be said about John Burns, for it was his presence 
as political head of the Local Government Board from 1905 to 1914. which, 
more than any other single factor, prevented a rational allocation of functions. 
As spokesman of an ably reactionary permanent staff he frustrated and 
warded off the hopes of the radicals in his own party. 

Burns, a former Social Democratic Federation stump-orator and 
unemployed agitator, had begun to drift away from the political left long 
before 1905. Soon after his first election to Parliament in 1892 he was crossing 
swords with Keir Hardie, and insulting his former colleagues, whose electoral 
impotence he relished in strong terms in 1895—among other things he called 
them “ howling dervishes,” “‘ erotic pamphleteers ” and “ fanatical fools.”** 
When Burns saw that the Labour movement would not accept his leadership 
on the terms of his own oracular infallibility, he quickly turned to self- 
advancement in the Liberal movement. His eventual promotion to Cabinet 
rank, despite repeated disclaimers of ambition in that direction, can probably 
be attributed to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s astuteness in recognizing 
that some kind of check was necessary to the growing popularity of the Labour 
Party*’ ; how better to go about it than by having in his talented Cabinet 
one seemingly authentic voice of Labour? And where better to use him than 
at the Local Government Board, the Department responsible for the Poor 
Law, the unemployed, and relations with just such Local Authorities as 
_ Burns had himself served for so long, and with a certain amount of distinction ? 
Did Campbell-Bannerman know that Burns had, in 1893, suggested a scheme 
whereby “ ... the Metropolis would have its labour exchange, dealing 
with all the registries within its own area, and similarly each county or large 
industrial or agricultural centre throughout the kingdom would have its 
central labour department ”’**? Did he know that two years later Burns 
had pledged support for a Parliamentary Bill designed to remove a Local 
Government Board ruling that it knew “ . . . of no law which authorizes 
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Town Councils to expend money derived from the rates for the purpose 
of forming and maintaining Labour Bureaux ”’°*? We do not know, but 
although many contemporaries expressed surprise that Campbell-Bannerman 
had given Burns such an important office, it was in many ways the obvious 
choice. 

Events proved soon.enough that it was in fact a disastrous choice: “‘ Burns, 
who had great oratorical gifts but not much knowledge, was beginning to 
be out of date with labour. What was needed,” according to Haldane, “‘ was 
a new and enlightened attitude to social problems . . .”*°—and this he 
was not qualified to supply. ‘‘ Indeed,” wrote Burgess, one of his biographers, 
“I question whether in the whole of his voluminous utterances ...a 
single original idea can be fathered on Burns.”’*! It quickly became apparent 
that he was satisfied to let well alone ; Cabinet rank he obviously regarded 
as the culminating prize in his rise from obscurity, and he did not deem 
it necessary to add further laurels to his crown. Hyndman’s comment was : 
. we can all see that from the very first—as he once hinted to Quelch 
—his sole object was to sit with a red box in front of him on the Treasury 
Bench.”*? As a Minister “ . . . he had no ideas and became the mouthpiece 
of an obstinately conservative group of civil servants, and the despair of 
reformers.”’** 

His failure to give the lead which some might have expected of him (his 
former friends on the left had long since despaired) is not difficult to explain. 
He lacked initiative—he had been used in turn by, for example, the S.D.F., 
Keir Hardie’s opponents in the T.U.C., and those Liberals like Massingham 
who hoped to make him “ responsible ”—and the permanent officials at the 
Local Government Board “ . . . soon discovered his weakness, and Burns 
is as pliable putty in their hands . . . the bureaucrats . . . proved cleverer 
and more persistent than himself, and . . . he developed into the most 
reactionary President of the Local Government Board in our history, so 
reactionary that he earned the praises of Mr Walter Long for carrying through 
policies that that Tory ex-President of the Local Government Board would 
never have dared to attempt.”** George Lansbury also took this view: 
“ Henry Chaplin and his successors at the Ministry of Health (i.e. the Local 
Government Board), Walter Long and Gerald Balfour, were all very 
sympathetic with us in our endeavours to humanize the Poor Law. Our 
chief opposition came from John Burns. . . .”4° Where Ritchie reduced 
the property qualification for Guardians, where Sir Henry Fowler abolished 
the property qualification altogether and deprived workhouse masters of 
the power to refuse admission to Guardians, where Chaplin ordered workhouse 
comforts and adequate out-relief for deserving old folks, where Long improved 
the dietary scale and formed the Central Unemployed Body, and where 
Balfour passed the Unemployed Workmen Act, Burns dug his heels in. 
Sir James Davey, the ultra-conservative Chief Inspector, “ . . . filled the 
labour leader with the idea that he should prove himself a strong man and 
stand up against his personal friends as if they were his political enemies.”*® 

His lack of initiative was paralleled by a lack of strongly held convictions 
—he had frequently been known to change from one view to the opposite 
with quite startling facility, sometimes in a matter of hours. His attitude 
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to labour exchanges, which as we saw he favoured in the 1890s, had changed 
completely by the time he met Beveridge, who found him totally sceptical 
about them, and attributed this to the fact that “‘ . . . as an old trade union 
organizer the great waiting room of the Berlin Exchange with its rows of 
men waiting for a call was a repellent sight—strike-breaking fodder. . . .”47 

Then there was the overweening vanity, testified to by all who knew him. 
Even his two adulating biographers, Grubb and Knott, do not try to conceal 
it: Knott speaks of “‘a whole category of . . . egoistical feelings ’“* and 
of ambition in Burns’s case being “‘ . . . the crave for impressing his fellows 
with his personality, of guiding and governing them, of making himself 
notable .. .”4°; and Grubb—“ It has been said that John Burns knows 
no more interesting person than himself. But it must be remembered that 
even the highest qualities have their defects, and that a portrait without 
shadows is like no mortal being under the sun. There is a vanity which 
is offensive and destructive; but there is also an egoism that is childlike, 
frank, and void of offence. That is the vanity which the observer marks 
in John Burns.”°® A contemporary journalist was nearer the mark with 
his quip that Burns was not so much immodest as non-modest.*! In truth 
he was a monster of vanity, as Hyndman, Burgess, Kent, Cole and other 
biographers amply show. It was not surprising that the experienced and 
sophisticated senior officials at the Local Government Board found in him 
pliable putty for their shaping. 

There is a further consideration. Burns was . . at a chronic dis- 
advantage all through his official life, because he . . . spent his life working 
at things he did not understand, and bluffing to conceal the fact.”°* In 
office the brief was unfamiliar, factual, pedantic ; and the process of digesting 
and recounting wearisome and unaccustomed. For Burns had not had the 
training of a Haldane, or an Asquith, or a Lloyd George. Neither scrupulous 
analysis nor careful preparation and presentation of facts appealed to him— 
it was so much easier for him to recite statistics and coin ringing adjectival 
and adverbial trinities to fill in the gaps. “ At the L.C.C. he was a platform 
man; an orator not an organizer. He was never chairman of a Committee, 
and probably would have tired of detail and concentration. A major defect 
was lack of the last quality.”°* When the Housing and Town Planning 
Bill was in Standing Committee of the House, it was the only considerable 
piece of legislation which the Local Government Board had in hand, and 
yet Burns failed to grasp the necessity for the careful scrutiny of the 
Committee’s work: ‘‘ Mr Burns had an aspect which he once described 

. as ‘taking a ill-top view.’ A hill-top view is more useful almost 
anywhere than in Standing Committee of the House of Commons, when a 
Bill is being studied line by line, especially when that view is expressed in 
considerable length of oratory. Masterman saw with dismay meeting after 
meeting of the Committee go by with no noticeable advance and himself 
powerless to produce any. . . .”* 

This was the man entrusted with the Local Government Board—a man 
whose faults magnified the intrinsic weaknesses of the Department rather 
than counteracting them. Like the majority of his officials he was untrained 
in and unsympathetic to the appropriate methodology for a welfare Depart- 
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ment. Like them, too, he was too easily satisfied with formal rather than 
effective measures, formal figures rather than significant statistics. 

In 1906 the Local Government Board was indisputably the Department 
of the unemployed. Deputations of, or on behalf of, the unemployed called 
on the President as the natural focal point for pressure. Relief measures 
were referred to it, Burns’ appointment was fairly generally taken as an 
indication that someone who had known unemployment and the unemployed 
was to be entrusted now with their treatment. But the combination of a 
restrictive tradition, a disgruntled staff, reactionary top officials, and an inept, 
amenable Parliamentary head, paralysed the Local Government Board at 
a time when other Departments were forging quickly ahead. The Department 
which had the greatest opportunities of all allowed one social reform after 
another to slip from its grasp, secured by the initiative of others, or neglected 
altogether. Land valuation was taken over by the Treasury, health insurance 
by new commissions (specially set up for the very reason that no one would 
trust the Local Government Board with even a health question), and 
unemployment insurance and labour exchanges by the Board of Trade, 
while Poor Law reform was pigeon-holed and forgotten. 

The Cabinet policy in the face of such a determined inaction was peculiarly 
interesting as an illustration of the weaknesses of Asquith’s policy of non- 
interference with his Departmental heads, and steady loyalty to the paths 
they had chosen. The policy had, of course, great advantages in giving 
Lloyd George and Churchill their heads, but time after time Masterman 
brought to the Prime Minister’s notice the lack of harmony between the 
general outlook of the Government and the policy of the Local Government 
Board. As often did Asquith bid him be of stout heart “ .. . as if he and 
C. (i.e. Masterman) were a pair of nurses running the child J.B.”*> The 


Prime Minister “ . . . resisted much pressure to disturb the ‘ crusted 
conservatism ’ which was alleged against John Burns in his conduct of the 
Local Government Board.”5* Was this because “ ... in the Cabinet, 


and particularly with Prime Minister Asquith, John Burns had influence 
beyond his deserts, because he was the only member of the Cabinet who 
dropped his aitches ; he appeared to be the authentic voice of labour ” ?°” 

If Asquith would not move Burns, there was only one alternative and 
that was to denude him of some of his powers. This is what happened, 
as I hope to show. But before that, Herbert Gladstone at the Home Office 
and Winston Churchill at the Board of Trade require mention. 

Gladstone had neither the talent nor the decisive mastery of affairs that 
had been his father’s. On the subject of legislative interference with the 
wage contract he had too many reservations, and he was reluctant to accept 
the responsibility. ‘‘ The Home Secretary,” he declared during a debate 
on the Sweated Industries Bill,®* “‘ is in the abstract a long-suffering person, 
who submissively accepts any added burden which Parliament in its wisdom 
may think fit to impose upon his shoulders ; but at the present time he is 
technically and absolutely responsible for 200 decisions a day, and the number 
of difficult administrative questions with which he has to deal is constantly 
increasing, and I think the House should take care how it proposes to add 
to the burdens already resting on the Home Office, unless at the same time 
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it makes provision for lightening those burdens in other directions.” Later 
he suggested that the provision for extension of the Bill to other trades would 
be an intolerable burden in the face of pressure from all directions. He 
shirked the onus of confirming rates, recommending the Victorian system 
of putting that onus on both Houses of Parliament and an industrial court 
of appeal. He was not convinced, moreover, that the Victorian system 
as a whole had stood the test of slump conditions. He hastened to assure 
the House that his acceptance of the proposal of the framers of the Sweated 
Industries Bill that it be referred to the Select Committee then sitting did 
not commit the Government to the principle of compulsory minimum wages. 
He thought that it might be “ . . . extremely hard to provide a workable 
remedy ” for sweating. At that stage “ . . . it was not possible to commit 
the Government.” The impression is one of embarrassment in the face of 
almost unanimous support for the principle embodied in the Bill, reluctance 
to initiate or undertake new work in the Department, and ineptitude at 
explaining himself away. 

When the Government Bill came before the House it was Churchill who 
took charge, on behalf of the Board of Trade. As President of a fast growing 
Department he had at least as much cause as the Home Secretary to plead 
that pressure of business was already too great without further additions. 
The Bill, however, could not readily be baulked ; the principles it embodied 
had been widely supported in the House and in the country, and a Select 
Committee had made definite recommendations. Fortunately, Churchill was 
prepared to accept the charge; as in the case of labour exchanges and 
unemployment insurance, his energy and ambition ensured that the Govern- 
ment’s reforming intentions were translated into deed. With Trade Boards 
and labour exchanges in the hands of one Department, and unemployment 
insurance to follow, a real Labour Department was taking shape inside the 
Board of Trade. It was virtually the creation of circumstances whereby, 
an exceptionally able politician was there, while the two weakest members 
of the Cabinet were at the Local Government Board and the Home Office. 

Churchill’s was the crucial personality. In the decisive years, his tenancy 
of the Board of Trade prevented the tragedy of missed opportunities from 
being complete. More aware than Burns or Gladstone of political realities, 
he listened to the advice proffered by the Webbs and by his Departmental 
officials, who were themselves in contact with progressive circles. Welcomed 
by the Liberal leaders as a valuable asset, Churchill soon showed that Lloyd 
George had not left the Board of Trade pigeon-holes completely empty, 
and that there was still enough to be done to make one more reputation. 
The radicalism which can be traced back to his earliest years in Parliament, 
as a Conservative, continued long enough before fading to earn him the 
gratitude of all reformers. Labour exchanges and unemployment insurance 
were not his own ideas, but he was amenable to the reasoned pressure of 
men like Beveridge and Sidney Webb—and his colleague Lloyd George.™ 
And he was able to carry them through Cabinet, where others might have 
failed: ‘“‘ The Cabinet of 1906 in the years which immediately followed 
was like a meeting of delegates. It consisted of a too large body of members, 
of whom two or three had the gift of engrossing its attention for their own 
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business. . . . Churchill was as long-winded as he was persistent... . 
Neither Campbell-Bannerman nor Asquith when he succeeded him sufficiently 
controlled the discussion.”®® He also knew how to handle the House of 
Commons in a way John Burns never did. Just before Churchill introduced 
the Labour Exchanges Bill, Ramsay Macdonald had said: “‘ This session 
is already mortgaged. It is absolutely impossible for any new substantial 
measures to go through the House, and I am afraid what has to be done 
will be put off till next year. . . .”6! Of unemployment insurance in particular 
it can be said that his drive was the decisive factor between action and inaction, 
for Parliament was engrossed no less than the Government by the constitu- 
tional issue and the great scheme of health insurance. Its fate might well 
have been that of reform of the Poor Law had he not intervened and seen 
it launched. The combination of a progressive and able permanent staff 
at the Board of Trade and a Parliamentary chief of the calibre of Churchill 
was irresistible. 

The apposition of Churchill and Burns in the same Cabinet, each in an 
office with big potentialities for reforming legislation, had important results 
for administration. When Asquith became Prime Minister he offered 
Churchill the Admiralty, but “ . . . his interests lay nearer home in 1908, 
although he had been heard to express a strong objection to the Local 
Government Board (declining ‘to be shut up in a soup-kitchen with 
Mrs. Sidney Webb’). . . .”6? Instead, Churchill took the Board of Trade. 
Asquith was reluctant to move Burns, for without Churchill there was no 
obvious candidate in sight—Lloyd George had grown too big for the post, 
and the other social reformers were not big enough. It was the easiest course 
to let sleeping dogs lie. And so in one Department the Minister was content 
to let things slide, while in the other the Minister advanced his career with 
two fruitful years of activity. There can have been no doubts in the Cabinet 
and Parliament as to which of the two was the more competent to tackle 
the pressing problems of unemployment. «4 


THE TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS TO THE BOARD OF TRADE 


The first move was actually decided upon between March and December 1907, 
while Campbell-Bannerman was still Prime Minister. This was the 
transference of responsibility for labour exchanges to the Board of Trade, 
a manoeuvre kept from the House of Commons until early in 1909. Let 
Burns himself explain :** “ . .. immediately we had to administer the 
Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905 I communicated to the late Prime 
Minister my own view about this matter. It was this: If labour exchanges 
. were to be successfully applied to the problems of unemployment 
there was only one Department that ought to have the management and 
administration of labour bureaux and labour exchanges. We saw that it 
was practically impossible through the agency of the Local Government 
Board to get County Councils to do anything like so effectively what could 
be done through the Board of Trade, the best Department in all respects 
for all forms of information and communication with regard to labour . . 
it has a Labour Gazette, thousands of correspondents and its machinery and 


| equipment for this work are infinitely better than the Local Government 
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Board possesses. It frees the treatment of the unemployed from the penal 
conditions that attach or would be attached to it if the Home Office had 
to deal with it, from the pauper conditions that must attach to it to some 
extent if the Local Government Board deals with it.” 

Presumably the “ we” he uses is the Departmental we—and one wonders 
how far the words were put in to his mouth. Although in the prevailing 
circumstances there is no cause to regret the course that was taken, nevertheless 
some of his arguments are spurious. Beveridge had shown that the pauper 
taint could be taken out of placing work by discriminating treatment of the 
different categories of unemployed. Even when the Board of Trade did 
take over exchanges there was some discussion whether to build a national 
system or to proceed by encouraging Local Authorities. Gladstone at 
the Home Office had much better existing “machinery and equipment” 
for dealing with Trade Boards than Churchill had at the Board of Trade, 
Did the Cabinet seeing Burns’ apathy, decide to oblige him by the removal 
of the unwanted responsibility? When he said “... the Government 
decided . . .” on the transfer® did he mean that some one or some party 
in the Government decided on his incapacity for the task and found means 
for rationalizing the decision? It is certainly true that there is little 
consistency in his statements on the subject. First he claimed that he knew 
from the start that the Board of Trade and not the Local Government Board 
should have the responsibility for labour exchanges, and then, a few minutes 
later, he listed the actions which he took in an effort to make the labour 
exchanges clauses in the Unemployed Workmen Act effective.*© Then he 
said that he and Churchill decided on the transfer—the natural query arising 
as to who did the major portion of the deciding in this case. This does 
not agree with two internally conflicting claims that it was an early Government 
decision, either as early as March 1907 or as late as September in the same 
year—in any case before Churchill was at the Board.® 

Another question arises over the scope of the decisions taken. At first 
it appears that the Board of Trade was to be made guardian of all questions 
pertaining to “ ... information and communication .. .,”°* and then 
gradually it becomes apparent that the significance of the transfer was rather 
greater. Soon it was being said that the transfer concerned “ .. . the 
treatment of the unemployed question... .’*8 The earliest decisions 
could not have referred to the unemployment question as a whole, but merely 
to the aspect of information (covering, at most, the labour exchanges), because 
we know that when the Cabinet Committee on Unemployment was set up 
in October 1908 it was Burns who had been “.. . practically super- 
seded . . .” and not Churchill.”° It consisted of Harcourt, Lloyd George, 
Churchill, Buxton, Gladstone, McKenna and Burns, and was largely the 
result of Burns being out-voted in the Cabinet following one of his pro- 
nouncements that nothing was the matter and that nothing needed to be 
done—Churchill jumped to his feet and said something must be done as 
it was a burning question. 

At a later date again, the terminology had undergone another change ; 3 
when Churchill described the spheres of influence of the three main 
Departments concerned with labour legislation, that of the Board of Trade 
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embraced problems arising out of “ .. . the organization of industry, so 
far as the Government may properly concern itself with the organization 
of industry,” and that of the Local Government Board “ ... relief... 
curative and relieving processes apart from the functions of the other two 
Departments.” The Home Office was to be concerned with the regulatory 
and disciplinary aspects. Clearly, the Local Government Board had become 
the residual claimant, to be entrusted only with questions which could not 
be fitted into the other two Departments. 

Certainly the Board of Trade was better equipped to co-ordinate and 
control labour exchanges than the Local Government Board. Certainly, 
too, the national system which arose was superior to anything which could 
have been coaxed into life on the basis of the Local Authorities.’ But this 
is no explanation of why unemployment questions were the property of 
the Local Government Board in 1905 and not four years later. Indeed 
tradition dies hard, for John Burns was still answering Questions about 
unemployment in the House as late as April 1909. The explanation which 
has been put forward here is in terms of the personalities of the leading 
characters. With the retention of unemployment and health legislation 
(including the two insurance schemes), the Local Government Board would 
have been in much the same situation of distention which forced the Board 
of Trade to disgorge the new Ministry of Labour in 1917, while the Local 
Government Board disappeared into the Ministry of Health. The Board 
of Trade was essentially a commercial Department, and had always been 
so regarded. Because it had been the Department best equipped for statistical 
work, it had undertaken the supply of labour statistics, and upon this flimsy 
basis, a concern for labour problems had flourished. 

It had flourished because as Governments became increasingly involved 
in the problems of labour, all available machinery had to be utilized in the 
absence of a Ministry of Labour. The early Factory Acts had given the 
Home Office a strong stake in the field, and because labour bureaux were 
first the product of local initiative in this country, the Local Government 
Board too had its claims. The labour policies of the Liberals in the decade 
before the First World War demanded unprecedented efforts on the part 
of the administrative Departments, and progressively revealed the necessity 
for a new Department to take charge of all the Government’s relations with 
labour. 

This necessity was disguised for a time by a number of factors. One of 
these was the Churchillian scheme for the allocation of labour functions 
among the Departments primarily interested. By claiming for the Board 
of Trade concern for “‘ the organization of industry,” he could lay reasonable 
claim to all the important pieces of Liberal labour legislation. For example, 
he could claim that the establishment of Trade Boards, by bringing employers 
and workers into the administration, was less like the Factory Acts than a 
piece of industrial organization such as a conciliation board. In doing so 
he was ignoring the elements of compulsion, of punishment, which was an 
essential constituent of the system. Or again, he could argue, with some 
justification that labour exchanges were an improvement in industrial 
organization. So they undoubtedly were, but not in the sense of having 
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grown up as part of the existing industrial complex, under the supervisory 
eye of the Board of Trade. And their customers were those who had left 
industry. Unemployment insurance had stronger claims for inclusion on 
this scheme, for two of the contributing parties were from industry, and 
it was “ . . . essentially an averaging of earnings over good and bad times, 
and it may be held to retain that character in spite of a certain amount of public 
assistance. As practised by the trade unions it is as completely a measure 
of industrial organization as is short-time in the cotton trade or in coal- 
mining.””? 

But a more pertinent question than whether Trade Boards, labour exchanges 
and unemployment insurance could be fitted into some new definition of 
the Board of Trade’s competence, is whether that definition itself could be 
fitted into the proceeding and subsequent history of the Board. It is obvious 
that it could not. The great extension in State involvement in labour affairs 
could not be forestalled by the creation of a special Department, so existing 
ones were used ; expediency and circumstances determined the distribution. 
The Board of Trade at the time had the initiative to secure the lion’s share 
of the developments. Had a Churchill or a Lloyd George been at the Local 
Government Board, it would have been argued that unemployed men had 
left the industrial sphere, and were the responsibility of the Department 
charged with the “ curative and relieving processes.” A strong precedent 
existed in the Unemployed Workmen Act for the supervision of labour 
exchanges, and any scheme of State unemployment insurance had to be 
operated through exchanges. Having secured exchanges, the Board of 
Trade naturally went on to implement unemployment insurance as well. 
A Lloyd George or a Churchill at the Home Office would certainly have 
retained Trade Boards. Churchill’s adaptation of the Board of Trade to 
the needs of the legislation disguised for a time the necessity for a Ministry 
-of Labour, but a number of observers were aware of the real significance 
and implications of the Liberal policies for administration. 

Tawney noted the duplication of the Trade Board inspectors and the 
factory inspectors and wrote that “ ... the recent development of social 
legislation indicates . .. the creation of a single department, different 
branches of which could be responsible for the administration of different 
sections of it, rather than the maintenance of several different departments 
whose staffs act in more or less complete independence of each other.”” 
The Webbs noted the complete confusion of authorities concerned with the 
unemployment problem—and posited a Ministry of Labour in their Minority 
Report.”*> The Labour Party adopted a resolution calling for a Ministry 
of Labour as early as 1903, and it was a plank in their programme. Lord 
McDonnell, as Chairman of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
taking evidence at that time, engaged Llewellyn Smith in an interesting 
series of exchanges over the possibility of a separate Department for the 
new functions of the Board of Trade. 

He asked if there was any point in the organization of the Department 
which would admit of improvement, and the Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Trade replied in these words: “I think, speaking offhand, that 
the danger ahead of the Board of Trade is its size. Probably the reorganization 
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would consist of splitting. There is a great deal to be said against that, 
and something for it. Parliament every year imposes some new duty upon 
the Board of Trade.” McDonnell then invited him to suggest a transfer 
of some part of the work of the Board to another existing Government 
Department, and in reply it was stated that no such transfer would afford 
substantial relief. Whereupon the Chairman suggested that it might be a 
possible solution to set up a new Department altogether.”* Later, Llewellyn 
Smith was recalled and questioned further about the possibility of splitting.”” 
The Chairman was informed that the President of the Board of Trade had 
been consulted and that nothing could be said at that point. 

Yet again the Permanent Secretary was brought back before the Commission 
and questioned.”* This time the persistent McDonnell asked if it would 
not be an improvement for there to be two groups of Departments inside 
the Board—one containing the old-established branches of the Board, and 
the other the newer ones, such as the Chief Industrial Commissioner’s 
Department, the labour exchanges and unemployment insurance service, 
and the Census of Production. Llewellyn Smith welcomed the suggestion 
that splitting might take the less drastic form of an internal reorganization, 
with the creation of a Second or Deputy Secretary. The Chairman asked 
his opinion of the possibility of there being two independent Departments 
inside the Board of Trade, on the lines of one for labour affairs, and the 
other for commercial matters. The Permanent Secretary did not think 
that a division along these lines was necessarily the best one, and disapproved 
of the idea of two independent halves to the Board’s activities. Snowden 
tried to get him to admit that his scrutiny over the new Departments was 
less continuous and thorough than over the old-established parts of the 
Board, that is that there was already some difference between the “ labour ” 
half of the activities and the “‘ commercial.” This was denied, and Llewellyn 
Smith told the Commission that “ ... quite a considerable number of 
questions . . .” came to him concerning the newer Departments such as 
labour exchanges and unemployment insurance. He claimed that large 
Departments had great advantages in organization, staffing, and planning 
as compared with small ones, and on this ground recommended that the 
Board retain its unity. In 1913, a Second Secretary was appointed in view 
of the large increase in the work of the Board. Radical reorganization was 
obviously in the air, but by this makeshift the Board of Trade retained its 
unity until 1917. 


A “‘ MINISTRY OF LABOUR” AT THE BOARD OF TRADE 


An explanation has been offered for the distribution of labour functions by 
the Liberal Government. The growth of a “ Ministry of Labour” inside 
the Board of Trade, the chosen Department, can now be traced, briefly 
and chronologically. 

In 1908 the Board of Trade Labour Department formed part of the 
Commercial, Labour and Statistical Department, under a Comptroller- 
General, and a Deputy Comptroller-General who was also Labour Com- 
missioner. In 1909 the Trade Boards Branch was attached to this Department, 
and in the same year the Labour Exchanges Branch came into being under 
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a Director of Labour Exchanges (Beveridge) and a General Manager. In 
the following year, the Commercial Department was separated under an 
Assistant Secretary, and the residue became the Labour Department, under 
a Comptroller-General, with branches devoted to Labour Statistics, Trade 
Boards, Labour Exchanges, and the exercise of conciliation and arbitration 
powers. The creation in 1911 of a Chief Industrial Commissioner led to 
the hiving off of the latter powers into a new Chief Industrial Commissioner’s 
Department. Next year, the Director of Labour Exchanges had to undertake 
the new responsibility for unemployment insurance, and his branch was 
renamed the Labour Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance Branch. 
In 1913, labour exchanges and unemployment insurance were formed into a 
separate Department under an Assistant Secretary, and labour statistics 
became the responsibility of a new Department under a Director. The 
Labour Department, as a result, ceased to exist. A Second Secretary to 
the Board was appointed in the same year, and Trade Boards went to him. 
When, in 1917, the Ministry of Labour came into being it took over piecemeal 
the various existing labour Departments inside the Board of Trade—the 
Chief Industrial Commissioner’s Department, the Department of Labour 
Statistics, the Trade Boards Department, and the Employment Department 
(the renamed labour exchanges and unemployment insurance service); 
an H.Q. Department completed the organization. 

Some idea of the growth of the labour functions inside the Board of Trade 
can be obtained from this table of sanctioned staffs, from the Estimates : 


1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 


Board of Trade .. - 881 916 944 1,113 1,163 1,171 
Mercantile Marine Services 
and Bankruptcy Dept. 852 849 849 849 887 923 


Trade Boards, Labour Ex- 
changes and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance ose — 991 1,478 2,424 3,551 4,219 


Total .. o. Se 2,756 3,271 4,386 5,601 6,313 








Even in the first year of their appearance, the new services bulked larger 
than either of the other two groups ; by the third year, they are larger than 
the other two put together; and by the fifth year they are twice as large 
as the other two put together. 


FOOTNOTES 
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(v) The Board of Trade, 1914 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


STUDY COURSES 


Organization and Methods Officers 


The next course will be from 14th March-8th Aprjl 1960. Only officers 
nominated by their employing authority and to be employed full time 
on O & M duties will be accepted. Course fee : Corporate Members 
20 guineas (Other Authorities 30 guineas). 


Departmental Chief Clerks of Local Authorities 


The fourth and fifth courses in this series will be held from Ist-Sth 
February 1960 at the Institute, and from 25th-29th April, on a residential 
basis, in Cheshire. Subjects include supervision, public relations and 
problems arising when organizing and staffing a department. Course 
fee: 5 guineas (8 guineas). 


Principles of Establishment Work 


The next course will be held from 22nd-26th February 1960. The syllabus 
covers subjects common to most establishment sections in all types of 
public authority and is intended for officers of middle rank who have 
recently been appointed to this type of work. Course fee: 5 guineas 
(8 guineas). 


Report Writing 


A special course designed and conducted by Osmond Turner Mead 
Associates for members of the Royal Institute of Public Administration. 
This will include sessions on clear writing, technical reports and minutes. 
The next course with vacancies still available will be held in March 1960. 
Course fee : 6 guineas (7 guineas). 


Overseas Administrators 


A one-week course from 20th-25th June for senior officials on leave 
in the United Kingdom from Colonial and Commonwealth countries. 
Subjects include government information services, election procedures, 
problems arising when setting up local authorities, public finance and 
organization and methods. Course fee: 5 guineas (8 guineas). 


Details from 

HALDANE HOUSE, 
76A NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(LANGHAM 8881) 
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Committee System in East Suffolk 


Mr Peter Hutchison, the Deputy Clerk of the County Council, has 

prepared the following factual account of action taken in East Suffolk 

some years ago to introduce important improvements in the procedure of 

the Council, speeding up the process of administration and reducing the 

burden of detail on members while leaving them in full control of general 
policy. 


T is self-evident that any modern business or administrative organization 
has from time to time to take stock of its position, and adapt its procedures 
to the changing conditions of the modern world. This is particularly true 
of a County Council with its fairly complex system of committees and 
sub-committees, and powers delegated and powers incapable of or unsuitable 
for delegation. Moreover, a framework of committees and a system of 
delegation which were suitable for the powers and duties of a County Council 
at one stage in its development will obviously need adaptation in the light 
of such factors as the many new powers conferred by successive batches of 
legislation and the consequential increasing demands on the time of members 
and officers alike. 

The East Suffolk County Council is one of the three major Local 
Authorities in the County of Suffolk, the other two being the West Suffolk 
County Council and the County Borough of Ipswich. It consists of 
eighty-eight members, of whom twenty-two are County Aldermen and 
sixty-six are County Councillors. At the present time its work is divided 
among about fourteen main committees which vary in size from some 
forty-four to forty-seven members on such committees as Education, Public 
Health, County Planning, and Roads and Bridges, where representation of a 
wide area of the County is desirable, to sixteen members on the Rights of 
Way Committee and twelve members on the Works and Buildings Committee, 
where specialization is the keynote. 

In 1947 the Council set up a Special Committee which was charged with 
the duty of investigating the administration of the Council’s business with a 
view to recommending such re-organization as might appear to be desirable 
to improve and increase its efficiency. At that time the Special Committee 
came to the conclusion that no useful purpose would be served by eliminating 
any of the existing non-statutory committees, nor did it recommend that any 
new committees should be established other than those which would inevitably 
arise as a result of impending legislation. The Committee did not feel that 
anything was to be gained by committees meeting less frequently, but they 
considered the question of rearranging the dates and times of meetings and 
recommended that meetings of committees and sub-committees should be 
held on two days each week instead of on only one day as formerly. With 
tegard to the day-to-day work of the Council’s committees, the Committee 
recommended that the principle of increased devolution of powers to Chief 





Officers be approved and that committees in charge of services be instructed 
to make recommendations to the County Council as to the scope of such 
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devolution. . Finally, the Committee recommended the establishment by 
the Finance Committee of a Scrutinizing Sub-Committee on Estimates. The 
County Council in due course adopted these recommendations. 

During the period 1947-52 several Acts of Parliament were passed which 
brought about a fundamental re-organization of practically every major eked 
county service. The social services of Health, General and Mental Hospitals, | 
Public Assistance, Welfare of the Aged and Handicapped, and care of Children, 
as well as the Town and Country Planning, Fire, Agricultural, Smallholdings, 
and Valuation Services were all involved in varying degrees. The effect on 
the County Council’s committee and sub-committee organization was 
profound. No less than six statutory service committees were abolished | 
during this period and seven new statutory committees were constituted 
to deal with-services which had been largely recast or with new services| 
entrusted to the County Council for the first time. 
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THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF 1952 prt 

In these circumstances it became apparent by 1952 that a further detailed| Itt 
investigation of the County Council’s committee system was required and/the fi 
the Special Committee accordingly embarked on the task. It was decided to} This 
proceed, inter alia, under the following heads, viz. : | consic 
I. Number, constitution, size and functions of the Standing Committees. areas 
II. Internal delegation (from Council to committees) and devolution to) place. 





officers. numb 

III. Frequency of meetings of the Council and committees. ‘only ( 
IV. Division of work between departments. the pr 
V. Staff control. | made 


I. Number, Constitution, Size and Functions of the Standing Committees The 


The Committee considered in detail each of the standing committees of, Fae 
the Council. | 
As regards the Roads and Bridges Committee, it was decided that} 
consideration should in the first place be given to the future of the Area| 1. pn 
Joint Highways Committees. These committees were set up to act in 28 sen 
advisory capacity after the highway functions e* Rural District Councils - 
had been transferred to the County Council by the Local Government Act fencti 
of 1929, half the members being appointed by the County Roads and Bridges! ites 
Committee and half by the Rural District Councils. The Special Committee ._ 4. 
reported as follows : on di 
“‘ There are at preset five Area Joint Highways Committees covering all is 
the rural areas of the County and each meets at quarterly intervals. Each. é 
Joint Committee comprises representatives of the Roads and Bridges At 
Committee and of the appropriate rural district councils and although they positic 
have no executive powers they undoubtedly relieve the Roads and Bridges public 
Committee of much minor detail and provide useful outlets for the views and — 
grievances of parish councils and parish meetings. As the system works well. PS» 
and provides a happy example of co-operation between the County Council ~?> 
and the county district councils, it is thought that the County Council would Read 
wish, for the time being at any rate. to retain it. It was felt however that, 
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j 
_ having regard to the anticipated effect of adopting the recommendation made 
Y\Jater in this Report that the Chief Officers in general, and the County 
Surveyor in particular, should be allowed to increase the scope of their 
executive action, improvement might be sought along the lines of reducing the 
numbers of such Joint Committees. The Special Committee therefore 
asked the Roads and Bridges Committee to consider the problem from its 
own point of view and it decided to suggest that the areas should be re-arranged 
and the number of Joint Committees reduced from five to three. The 
>! Special Committee endorsed that suggestion, and discussions have taken 
place with those of the rural district councils which would be concerned in 
|the proposed re-organization. As a result of those discussions the Roads 
ed | and Bridges Committee has confirmed the decision that the number of Area 
~ | Highways Committees should be reduced from five to three, and that no 
S| action should be taken to invite Borough and Urban District Councils to be 
represented on the Area Committees, as representation of that nature would 
‘not, in its opinion, be justified in view of the very small mileage of County 
‘roads in urban areas.” 
ed| It therefore decided to recommend that for a trial period of twelve months 
nd| the five existing Area Joint Highways Committees be reduced to three. 
to| This recommendation, which was adopted by the County Council, met with 
| considerable opposition from certain of the Rural District Councils in the 
es,|areas where amalgamation of Area Joint Highways Committees was to take 
to| place. As a result the County Council recently agreed to restore the original 
‘number of these Committees but to arrange for them each to meet normally 
‘only once each year as it was found in practice that the implementation of 
the policy of devolution of powers to Chief Officers (to which reference is 
made later in this article) rendered quarterly meetings unnecessary. 
, | The Special Committee recommended no change in the constitution of 
of the Education Committee, which had been reconstituted after the passing 
of the Education Act of 1944. Nevertheless, at the request of the Special 
,.., Committee the Education Committee had undertaken a comprehensive 
‘review of the constitution, size and functions of its several sub-committees. 
Teal Teg report had been submitted to the Special Committee and the decisions 
cils taken therein, designed to streamline and improve the efficiency of the 
ah Education Committee’s administration by some re-arrangement of the 
a functions of the sub-committees and the giving of increased freedom of 
8 ‘action by way of delegation to the sub-committees themselves, had been 
endorsed by the Special Committee, subject to compliance with the recom- 
| qj) Mendation (which was applied to all sub-committees) that each sub-committee 
os having delegated power should include a majority of elected members of the 
ies main Education Committee. 
oe At quite an early stage of its review the Special Committee examined the 
es Position of the General Purposes Committee which exercised the Council’s 
2 public control functions as regards such matters as cinematograph exhibitions, 
ej] HOPS stage plays and weights and measures as well as having referred to 
neil a number of miscellaneous duties including those under the Coroners 
sul q Acts 5 the registration of births, deaths and marriages; local government 
hat, boundaries ; parish council elections, and the protection of wild birds. 
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They came to the conclusion that the volume of work falling on this 
Committee, which consisted of thirty-two appointed members, hardly justified 
its continuance as a main committee of the Council. Various alternatives 
were therefore explored, including the setting up of a Public Control and 
Licensing Committee and a Local Government Committee but it was 
eventually decided that all the functions of the General Purposes Committee 
could reasonably be carried out by the Finance Committee which consisted 
of thirty-three members (inclusive of ex-officio members). The General 
Purposes Committee was therefore abolished and its functions were transferred 
to the Finance Committee which was renamed the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee. A small sub-committee (known as the Public Control 
Sub-Committee) was subsequently appointed to deal not only with the public 
control and licensing functions of the Council which had previously been 
referred to the General Purposes Committee, but also with the local taxation 
licensing functions which had hitherto been dealt with by a separate 
sub-committee of the Finance Committee. 

The Special Committee recommended that the Works and Buildings 
Committee which had been set up in the first place on an experimental basis 
to approve of plans and specifications relating to all new buildings and major 
adaptations where the estimated cost exceeded £500, should be established 
as a main committee of the Council on a permanent basis. It also recom- 
mended that in lieu of the existing County Records Sub-Committee of the 
Finance Committee with its limited functions, a County Records Committee 
be established with terms of reference extending to all matters affecting 
County Records. It made no further recommendations affecting the allocation 
of functions of any other committees of the County Council, but it did 
however request each standing committee to review its sub-committee 
structure to see whether it was adequate in the light of modern requirements 
or whether any existing sub-committees could be dispensed with to save 
members’ and officers’ time. As a result of the review which was subse- 
quently carried out it was found possible to abolish or amalgamate several 
existing sub-committees. 

The Special Committee also considered as an innovation the desirability 
of introducing the practice of a report to the Council by each of the service 
committees at the end of each triennial period, summarizing the work carried 
out by that committee during that period, the way in which its policy had been 
administered or developed, and possibly point’ng to the need for further 
future development or alteration of policy where it was envisaged. It was 
felt that such reports would be of value to the outgoing Council and would 
prove not only of interest to new members of the Council (to whom they 
could later be supplied), but would serve the useful purpose of providing them 
with background to their new duties. The Special Committee considered 
that the reports might be prepared in the first place by the several Chief 
Officers and presented by the Chairman of the committees concerned at the 
last meeting of the outgoing Council. Their presentation to the Council 
would also provide a suitable opportunity for the Chairman of the County 
Council to make such comments of a general nature on the Council’s activities 
during the triennium as he might find necessary or desirable. 
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COMMITTEE SYSTEM IN EAST SUFFOL 


The County Council in due course adopted this recommendation and the 
reports (which are of course considerably shorter and in more general terms 
than annual reports of officers such as the County Medical Officer) have not 
only been warmly welcomed by members but have been of considerable value 
to the press and in other public quarters as a medium of publicizing the work 
carried out by the Council from time to time. 


II. Internal Delegation (from Council to Committees) and Devolution to 
Chief Officers 

As far back as 1947 the Council endorsed the principle of increased devolution 
of powers to Chief Officers and instructed committees in charge of services 
to make recommendations as to the scope of such devolution. The Special 
Committee considered this question to be closely linked with, and introductory 
to, that of delegation of powers from the Council to the committees and it 
therefore examined it before tackling the question of delegation of powers 
to committees. It invited each committee to consider the matter in detail 
with their several Chief Officers, and to submit suggestions as to matters 
which might devolve upon officers without having to wait for formal 
committee approval, and as to the conditions which should govern such 
devolution. It may be recalled that this type of administrative development 
was particularly recommended by the County Councils Association, when 
they considered the reports of the Local Government Manpower Committee, 
as a fruitful source of increasing the speed and efficiency of a County Council’s 
administration. 

Examination of the observations made by the several committees, and by 
the Chief Officers, brought to light two essential facts : 

(1) That because of the diverse functions handled by the several committees, 
some being almost entirely of a personal nature, e.g. Public Health, and 
Children, and others being mainly of a functional nature, e.g. Roads and 
Bridges, County Planning, and Smallholdings, it would be impracticable to 
devise a set formula, bounded by precise financial limits, within which Chief 
Officers might be permitted to act to the relief of items on committee agendas. 

(2) That much could and should be done to minimize the number of items 
requiring a decision by committees and to shorten the sitting time of 
committees. At the same time the committees themselves, consisting largely 
of elected representatives, could not leave to Chief Officers decisions which 
involved policy or which were likely to be of major importance. 

The Special Committee considered that the obvious solution lay somewhere 
between the committees (or, in cases of urgency, their Chairmen) being asked 
for a decision on every question and a complete devolution of all decisions 
to Chief Officers. In the result the following recommendations were made 
by the Special Committee, each of the standing committees having 
indicated to the Special Committee that they were in accord therewith : 

“(1) That the several chief officers of the Council should, for a trial 
period of twelve months and, where necessary, in consultation with the 
Clerk of the Council, be allowed to exercise their discretion to the fullest 
extent in deciding which matters they should take executive action upon, 
and which matters should await a committee decision, it being left to their 
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good sense to ensure that any executive action so taken is within the provision 
made in the departmental estimates, is within policies already laid down by 
the Council or by the appropriate committee, and that no new policy is 
introduced except by express approval of the appropriate committee. 

**(2) That the arrangement suggested in the preceding resolution be subject 
to review after the trial period of twelve months referred to, in order that it 
may be permanently established or amended in the light of any criticism 
that may emerge from the record of that trial period. 

**(3) That at each meeting of the service committee concerned a book be 
submitted for examination by members and signature by the chairman of 
that committee giving particulars of each item dealt with by the chief officer 
in pursuance of the exercise of his discretion under the above arrangements 
either on his own responsibility or after consultation with his Chairman. 

**(4) That the several chief officers be authorized to appoint staff within 
the authorized establishment of their respective departments up to and 
including (the then) A.P.T. Grade III, provided that the chairman of the 
appropriate committee shall be entitled to take part in the interview if he 
so desires.” 

After this system of devolution to Chief Officers (which was agreed to by 
the County Council) had been in operation for the trial period of twelve 
months the Special Committee considered the observations of each of these 
Officers as to their experience in exercising the powers given to them, and 
the Committee also drew upon their own experience during that time as 
members and/or Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of the spending committees. 
The Special Committee had no doubt that the system had worked well, that 
administration had been speeded up, that the agenda of committees had 
been shortened, and that in some cases it had been possible for scheduled 
meetings to be cancelled. A particular example of the aid to administration 
which had thus been achieved was the way in which during the first petrol 
rationing period many of the major committee meetings were cancelled to 
avoid members travelling by car but the administration did not in general 
suffer in any way as a result. In the light of these views of the Special 
Committee the County Council agreed that the trial system of devolution of 
powers to Chief Officers be made a permanent feature of the Council’s 
administration. 

The Special Committee also considered the general question of delegation 
of powers to committees, it being apparent that not only were some of the 
existing delegations archaic, and in need of being brought up to date to fit 
modern circumstances and values, but there was considerable diversity in 
the extent of delegation as between the various committees. As a result, 
recommendations of committees not possessing the requisite delegated power 
appeared in their quarterly reports to the Council on matters of relatively 
minor importance, whilst in the case of other committees with widely 
delegated powers paragraphs in their quarterly reports were not required to 
be in the form of recommendations even when major policy might be 


concerned. This question was accordingly considered in the first place with | 


the Chairmen of the standing committees and the Chief Officers, with a 
view to seeing whether some uniformity might not be achieved. In the result 
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the Special Committee came to the conclusion that provided general exceptions 
from delegation could be agreed and laid down, a uniform system of full 
delegation to all standing committees might be adopted, subject to certain 
specific exceptions in the case of some committees where circumstances 
specially required such action. Such a system of full delegation appeared 
to the Special Committee to be consistent with the devolution of powers to 
Chief Officers recommended in the preceding paragraphs, and would enable 
matters of day-to-day administration to be dealt with speedily and effectively. 
Moreover any matter within a committee’s delegated power could, if necessary 
or desirable, be specifically brought to the notice of the Council in their 
report and although action already taken, if within delegation, could not be 
disturbed, the Council could, where necessary, express their disapproval or 
even in an extreme case withdraw delegation. Furthermore, the Special 
Committee stressed that without formal stipulation of the fact, the powers 
of the standing committees, even under delegation, would continue to be 
subject to the exercise by the Finance Committee of its important statutory 
functions of regulation and control. 

After very careful consideration of this question the Special Committee 
decided to recommend : 


(1) That each standing committee be granted full delegation of powers, 

subject to the following general exceptions : 

(a) The making, variation and revocation of any statutory scheme, 
development plan, by-law and other general administrative arrange- 
ment of a like nature required to be submitted for Ministerial approval. 

(b) The exercise of any power relating to the delegation of the functions 
of the County Council to County District Councils or other bodies. 

(c) Any matter arising in the exercise of a committee’s delegated functions 
which involves new policy of major importance or the substantial 
variation or extension of existing policy. 

(d) The purchase, sale, hiring or letting of land except as otherwise 
specifically provided in paragraph (3) which follows. 

(e) The raising of a rate or the borrowing of money. 


(2) That the responsibility of deciding whether a matter does or does not 
fall under sub-paragraph (c) of paragraph (1) shall devolve upon the Chairman 
of the Council with whom the Chairman of the committee concerned shall 
consult in any case of doubt. 


(3) That as regards delegation of power in connection with the acquisition 
or disposal of land or buildings by committees, the following policy be 
adopted : 

(a) Acquisition of land for smallholdings—the arrangements already 
approved by the Council, to refer this matter to the Chairmen or 
Vice-Chairmen of the Council, of the Finance Committee and of the 

i Smallholdings Committee, with power to authorize the signature of a 
contract for acquisition, be kept in operation. 

(6) Land required for highway improvements—the delegation granted to 
the Roads and Bridges Committee by the Council, to acquire small 
parcels of land for highway improvement purposes, where the amount 
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of money involved does not exceed £100 for any one parcel, be 
continued. 

(c) Compulsory acquisition of land—the delegation of powers to the 
Finance Committee, to make compulsory purchase orders in respect 
of any land or other property required by the Council, be continued. 

(d) Other acquisition of or the disposal of land— 

(i) That the present policy of delegating to service committees the 
power to hire or let land or buildings only in cases where the rent 
is not substantial, be continued. 

(ii) That apart from the foregoing, no delegation of powers be granted 
to the service committees to acquire or dispose of land or buildings. 

The Special Committee wished it to be stressed, in connection with the 
above recommendations relating to acquisition or disposal of land, that where 
an urgent decision was required and no delegated power existed, the Chairmen 
of the Council and of the Finance Committee would act on behalf of the 
Council, subject to subsequent formal confirmation of their action. 

The Special Committee pointed out that the adoption of a uniform system 
of full delegation to committees would materially affect the form and content 
of the reports of the standing committees of the County Council. Hitherto, 
although all the documents embracing the decisions and recommendations 
of the committees, as bound together in a form known as the County Council’s 
*‘ Quarterly Budget,” were described as “‘ Reports,” the majority were in 
fact abbreviated sets of minutes. If the Special Committee’s recommenda- 
tions with regard to delegation to committees were accepted by the County 
Council, the committees’ reports would be drafted so as to lay the greatest 
emphasis on the matters of policy, both within or without the delegated 
powers of the committees, in which the County Council’s interest mainly lay, 
and to deal only briefly with, or to omit, relatively unimportant questions of 
detail save in so far as such questions, although unimportant, might be of 
interest to the Council. This would serve incidentally to reduce the volume 
of the “‘ Quarterly Budgets ” as a whole. 

The County Council adopted the recommendations as regards delegation 
of powers to standing committees with the result that there has been not 
only a considerable reduction in the volume of printed matter for members 
to read and debate, but also a consequential shortening in the length of 
Council meetings. Indeed, the only criticism of the new system—albeit not 
a serious one—has been that the Reports in the “‘ Quarterly Budget ” tend 
to lack human interest and to err on the dull side. It is therefore necessary 
to make special efforts to insert in these Reports from time to time matters 
of topical interest the inclusion of which on other grounds would not be 
justified. 


IIT. Frequency of Meetings of the Council and Committees 


Four committees of the Council, namely Finance, Roads and Bridges, 
Planning, and Water Supplies and Sewerage, met monthly; the Council 
and the remaining committees were accustomed to meet at quarterly intervals. 
Consideration was given to the desirability of an alteration in this practice 
but it did not appear to the Special Committee that any such alteration was 
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COMMITTEE SYSTEM IN EAST SUFFOLK 


called for save in the case of the Roads and Bridges Committee where it was 
recommended that the meetings should be at intervals of six weeks in future. 


IV. Division of Work Between Departments 


This matter had been recognized both by the Local Government Manpower 
Committee and the County Councils Association as a current problem in 
administration. The Special Committee pointed out that during the time 
which had passed since the Report of the County Council Association’s 
Sub-Committee on the subject was published, the question of avoiding 
overlapping of work between departments through integration and concentra- 
tion of function had come to be recognized as but a part of a wider and more 
scientific process known as O. and M., the objects of which have been described 
as the securing of economies in cost and labour and improvements in standards 
of service. Two events in particular had focused attention on O. and M. 
in recent years—the comprehensive review undertaken by the Treasury 
O. and M. team into the Coventry City administration, and the report of a 
Special Sub-Committee of the County Councils Association dated November 
1954, suggesting ways and means of such investigations being undertaken. 

The Special Committee gave this matter its careful consideration and 
came to the conclusion that whilst in principle it felt that a detailed investiga- 
tion into the Council’s administration should be conducted in due course 
by an organization outside the existing staff of the Council, no decision should 
be taken for a further twelve months in order that the Council might be advised 
as to which of the several organizations now being developed in this sphere 
was best suited for the purpose of an initial review of the administration. 
Estimates were in fact obtained from several firms as to the cost of an 
investigation of this kind but in the result the Council decided not to proceed 
further with the matter at any rate for the time being. 


V. Staff Control 


The control by the Council of their staff employees generally operates 
broadly in two phases—the immediate day-to-day control relating to resigna- 
tions, appointments, leave, conditions of service, &c., and the longer-term 
control of the establishments of the several departments. The importance 
of the subject can best be judged from the size of the Council’s expenditure 
on salaries and wages as a whole, which represents some 50 per cent. of the 
Council’s total expenditure. 

The Special Committee pointed out that the methods by which the Council 
exercised this control followed the pattern adopted by many large Authorities 
except that they did not provide for the existence of a formal Establishment 
Committee and a whole-time Establishment Officer. It was, however, 
doubtful whether East Suffolk was big enough to justify a whole-time 
Establishment Officer who, it might be thought, would in any event be on the 
staff of the Clerk of the Council as the Chief Officer primarily concerned 
with co-ordination. At present the carrying out of the Clerk’s functions was 
Sustained by the excellent liaison which existed between the Chief 
Administrative Officer in the Clerk’s Department, who had wide administrative 
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experience in many fields, and the Staff Section of the Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment. The Establishment Committee’s normal functions were carried out 
by the Staff Sub-Committee of the Finance Committee (save that they had 
no executive power) and therefore this procedure met one of the main 
requirements of the Hadow Committee’s Report that a single committee 
should be responsible for organizing the recruitment, training, promotion, 
grading, salary scales and conditions of service generally of all the officers 
of the Authority. 

The Finance Committee itself had considered a detailed report on the 
lines indicated above and had reported to the Special Committee that subject 
to what follows, the arrangements for staff control were satisfactory from 
the Council’s point of view and did not call for further alteration. The 
Finance Committee pointed out however that their delegated powers as 
regards staff matters were so out-of-date as to be virtually non-existent 
when considered in the light of modern circumstances. For instance, all 
reports on staff regradings had to be submitted through the Finance 
Committee to the full Council. It felt, and its view was endorsed by the 
Special Committee, that considerably more executive power should be 
assigned to it, the view being taken that the Council need not be troubled 
with staff matters with which a committee such as the Finance Committee 
could competently deal. The Special Committee therefore recommended 
that the Finance Committee’s delegations in respect of staff matters be 
re-drafted, to give it power to deal with the establishment, salaries and 
conditions of service of all staff, clerical or otherwise (other than the Clerk 
and his Deputy, the County Medical Officer of Health and other officers 
within the ambit of the Joint Negotiating Committee for Chief Officers of 
Local Authorities) save as respects teaching staff covered by the recommenda- 


tions of the Burnham Committee and other staff in schools and educational 


establishments. 

The Special Committee were of the opinion that it would undoubtedly 
be proper for the Council to reserve to themselves the right to make final 
decisions on the salary and other conditions of service of the Clerk and his 
Deputy, the County Medical Officer of Health and the other officers within 
the ambit of the Joint Negotiating Committee, which included the remaining 
Chief Officers, certain Deputy Chief Officers and the “ third-tier ” officers. 
As regards teaching staff no delegation was necessary as it was now customary 
for scales of salary to be prescribed by Statutory Instrument following 
acceptance by the Minister of Education of the Burnham Committee’s 
recommendations. 
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Select Committee on the Nationalized Industries 


Reports for 1959 


IN the Spring 1958 issue, D. N. Chester commented on the first two Reports 

of the Select Committee on Nationalized Industries (Reports and Accounts). 
This Committee had been appointed “‘ to examine the Report and Accounts 
of the Nationalized Industries established by Statute whose controlling 
Boards are appointed by Ministers of the Crown and whose annual receipts 
are not wholly or mainly derived from moneys provided by Parliament or 
advanced from the Exchequer.” They replaced an earlier Select Committee 
whose terms of reference had left “ insufficient scope to make enquiries or 
to obtain further information regarding the Nationalized Industries which 
would be of any real use to the House.” 

The new Committee’s first two Reports were on the North of Scotland 
Hydro Electric Board and the National Coal Board, and they demonstrated 
that the Committee was concerned not only to examine the activities of the 
nationalized industries critically but also “to help them in their relations 
with the House of Commons.” In fact the Reports answered a number of 
criticisms of the two Boards and showed particular interest in Ministerial 
control and influence over the commercial initiative of the Boards. Chester 
commented that “‘ the change in the terms of reference has opened up the 
possibility that the Select Committee will feel free to investigate the relations 
between the Minister and a particular Board.” 





THE AIR CORPORATIONS 


The Committee’s third Report,* on The Air Corporations, quite clearly 
justifies this comment; a good deal of attention has been paid to relations 
between Ministers and the Boards and most of the questioning of repre- 
sentatives from the Ministry oi Transport and Civil Aviation, the Ministry 
of Supply and the Treasury was concerned with these relations and the 
control and influence of Ministers over the Boards. 

This has been one major aspect of the Committee’s work; the other 
has been to search for the principles which have guided the major decisions 
of the Air Corporations and to compare their efficiency with that of similar 
organizations. These two facets of the Committee’s work have, of course, 
come together in questions about the effect of Ministerial policy on operating 
decisions. 

The Select Committee clearly regards itself as a friendly critic charged 
with calling to the attention of Parliament those matters which affect the 
efficient working of the nationalized industries, whether within the control 
of their Boards or not. By this means they restore to Parliament some of 
the watchdog functions now carried out by Ministers, without making the 
nationalized industries accountable to the House for every administrative 
action. 


*Report from the Select Committee on Nationalized Industries (Report and Accounts) : 
The Air Corporations. H. of C. Paper 195,, H.M.S.O. £1. 
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Minister’s Powers 


The Committee expresses considerable concern at the Minister’s non- 
statutory powers. “‘ These unofficial powers comprise a formidable collection. 
Thus, although the Minister has no express statutory control over the 
Corporations’ capital expenditure, they always seek his approval (and that 
of the Treasury) for orders of aircraft, and these amount to 80 per cent. 
of their capital expenditure. They have agreed not to open new routes 
without the Minister’s consent. They fly on various routes, domestic and 
international, because he asks them to and they lose money in the process. 
They seek his approval for all fares and rates on non-international routes. 
They refrain, at his wish, from keeping aircraft specifically available for 
charter work. They come to him for permission before creating or investing 
in a subsidiary company, and in effect, get his authority before they dispose 
of such an investment.” 

While recognizing the need for good relations between the Minister and 
the Corporations, they ask “if these do not add up to a degree of control 
far in excess of that envisaged by the statutes under which B.O.A.C. and 
B.E.A. were created and so lead to an undesirable diminution in the authority 
of the Chairman and Boards of the Corporations and in their feeling of 
responsibility. Your Committee consider it essential to the efficient running 
on commercial lines of the Air Corporations that there should be a clear-cut 
division of responsibility between the Chairmen on the one hand and the 
Minister on the other. When the Minister wishes, on grounds of national 
interest, to override the commercial judgment of a Chairman, he should 
do so by a directive, which should be published.” 

The Committee think it wrong that B.O.A.C. should carry the loss arising 
from investment in Kuwait Airways at the direct request of the Government 
and against its commercial judgment. Their view is plain: “ If a nationalized 
industry which is statutorily required to pay its way is to be used as an 
instrument of foreign policy, it should not be required to bear substantial 
losses as a result.” 

In the same way the Committee do not feel that B.E.A. should be asked 
to operate the uneconomic Highlands routes as a social service at the expense 
of its other passengers. “‘ The losses being made on this service should 
be published; and if the Government wish these services to be carried 
on by B.E.A. in the future provision for them should cease to be absorbed 
in the accounts of B.E.A., but should be made in the annual Estimates of 
the appropriate Departments.” 

On the matter of cabotage routes the Committee extends its concern to 
the Minister’s influence over independent airlines. They recommend that 
“if it is considered right for him to fix these fares his power to do so should 
be made statutory.” 


Efficiency 
The Committee naturally gave a good deal of attention to the efficiency 
of the two Air Corporations by comparing them statistically with other 


airlines. The comparison was not unfavourable on such matters as load 
factors and aircraft utilization, though the Committee felt that some 
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improvements could be and were being achieved. Operating costs in terms 
of capacity/ton miles had not improved as much in B.E.A. as they had in 
most airlines, and in B.O.A.C. operating costs were above average. In both 
cases maintenance costs were largely responsible. 

In B.E.A. maintenance costs “‘ are now approximately equal to those of 
their competitors and are all the time being steadily reduced,” but “ their 
inspectorate is at present much too large, and it is possible that they could 
benefit from more mechanization, so there is room for further improvements. 
When these have been made, B.E.A. should be in a strong position.” 

B.O.A.C. began to be aware of their high maintenance costs as far back 
as 1952, and undertook a major investigation in 1957 which recommended 
a reorganization of the Engineering Department and a re-allotment of the 
work of each class of technician. The first change has now been made and 
significant improvements have now resulted. 

The second change is more difficult to achieve because of the complex 
system of joint consultation in the Air Corporations. Remembering the 
terms of reference of the earlier Select Committee on Nationalized Industries, 
the present Committee believe “ that the House wishes them to keep clear 
of matters normally dealt with by bargaining between workers and management 
such as wages and conditions of employment.” They have therefore not 
commented on the arrangements for joint consultation in the Air Corporations, 
but “they must point out that a state of affairs which was believed to be 
unhealthy in 1952 and which was proved to be unhealthy in 1956 may not 
be healed until the middle of 1960. It is clear that, however rigid the 
negotiating procedure may have become, it is the responsibility of the 
management of B.O.A.C. to achieve at a very early date a drastic improvement 
in the productivity of their Aircraft Maintenance Department.” 

The purchase price of new aircraft and spares amounts to more than 
80 per cent. of the capital investment of B.E.A. and B.O.A.C. In addition 
to this, however, the Corporations may find themselves saddled with the 
costs of developing a new type of aircraft. If they are the first users they 
bear all the expense of working out the snags, which may be considerable. 
Replacing part of the electrical system of the Britannia cost B.O.A.C. £25,000 
for each aircraft and B.E.A. spent more than £300,000 putting new main 
spars on the early Viscounts. Later purchasers of these aircraft such as 
R.A.F. Transport Command or other airlines benefit from the modifications 
but pay nothing towards them. The Committee ‘‘ emphasize that the cost 
of developing new aircraft at present appears to fall too heavily on the 
Corporations and places them at a disadvantage compared with other foreign 
competitors who use American aircraft.” One solution would be for the 
Transport Aircraft Requirements Committee to standardize the demands 
of the Air Corporations and R.A.F. Transport Command so that development 
costs could be spread between them. 


The Role of the Committee 


The Committee’s task was well summed up by the Chairman in a question 
to the Chairman of B.E.A.: “‘ One of the points that has been discussed 
on the floor of the House and discussed in responsible newspapers and so 
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on is the degree of control and supervision of nationalized industries carried 
out by Government departments without statutory authority and with some 
commercially disadvantageous effects upon the running of that particular 
nationalized industry. . . . I am anxious to establish the real facts of how 
a great airline like yours works when it is nationalized and when it is subject 
to the present arrangements between the Chairman and the Minister.” 
The Committee’s questioning of witnesses and the Report are refreshingly 
free from party political prejudices and they have clearly demonstrated 
their willingness to state the case for the Corporations if necessary. Perhaps 
as a result of this the Corporation witnesses in particular give an impression 
of frankness and complete co-operation in their answers. 

The Committee have done their best to establish the facts; it remains 
for Parliament and the country to draw inference from the facts. In their 
first Report the Committee regretted that not one of the Annual Reports 
of the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board had been the subject of 
substantive debate in the House of Commons. They thought “ that this 
Keport, and the debate which they hope it may provoke in the House, will 
help the Board.” It is perhaps depressing for the Committee and the 
Corporations to notice that when the current Report came before the House 
for discussion the debate was concerned almost entirely with the Minister 
of Transport and Civil Aviation’s action in respect of the crash of an 
independent airliner at Southall. 


ASSISTANCE TO THE COMMITTEE 


At the end of their third Report the Select Committee commented rather 
ruefully that their task would have been made easier if they had had some 
expert assistance, perhaps from an accountant. The Committee have now 
issued a further, Special Report* in which they discuss the need for additional 
assistance in their examination of the Report and Accounts of nationalized 
industries and the form this assistance might take. 


Agreement on the Need 


There is general agreement on the need to assist the Committee in their 
task. They are now served by a member of the staff of the Clerk of the 
House, but he is primarily a secretarial and procedural expert and cannot 
give the Committee much guidance on the interpretation of accounts or 
statistics. The enquiry into the Air Corporations involved the examination 
of their Reports, comprising sixty pages of narrative and eighty pages of 
Accounts, while the Report and Accounts of seven foreign airlines were 
considered. Had the former Central Electricity Authority been under 
review the Committee would have had to interpret more than 400 pages 
of figures in the accounts of the Authority and the Area Boards. 

As well as accounts the Committee had to consider many special memoranda 
and reports ; an economist’s comments on what to look for, and some expert 
help when collating and summarizing reports and the answers to questions 
put by the Committee to their witnesses, would have been valuable. With 


*Special Report from the Select Committee on Nationalized Industries (Report and 
Accounts). H. of C. Paper 276. H.M.S.O., 4s. 
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this help the Committee could have reported more rapidly and made fewer 
demands on the time of their ‘mportant witnesses. 


Forms of Assistance 


The Committee suggest that certain principles must govern any assistance 
which they receive. The integrity of the Committee and their independence 
of the Executive must be safeguarded ; while the confidence of the nationalized 
industries must not be undermined by undue interference with their working. 
They consider that s-"cral of the proposals already made offend against 
these principles. 

The suggestion, first puc forward by the Select Committee in 1953, for an 
officer of the status of the Comptroller and Auditor-General is rejected because 
it ““ would most probably lead . . . towards a Grand Inquisition.” This 
would be a fundamental change in the attitude of Parliament towards the 
nationalized industries and would be unacceptable to their Boards. 

In the same way the seconding of a Treasury official would blur the 
boundaries of legitimate Ministerial interest in the nationalized industries. 
“It would be quite wrong for the Executive to be brought into closer contact 
with the operations of the industries through the medium of an official acting 
on the Committee’s behalf.” The Treasury man might also find himself 
in difficulties because of “‘ his work being adduced in evidence against his 
own department and he may find himself being asked to help in a criticism 
of decisions taken by his colleagues.” Added to all this the Committee 
seemed to regard with modified rapture the assistance which they had 
previously had from the Treasury through its Liaison Officer. 

Many of the Committee’s questions centred around the help which an 
accountant might give them. In the end they conclude, after some divisions, 
that such a man “‘ would have made their task considerably easier,” but 
that his help would probably have been limited to financial matters. They 
do not entirely share the misgivings of the Leader of the House over “ bringing 
somebody in from outside to deal with the internal affairs of . . . a Select 
Committee,” but they agree that it would not be wise to make special use 
of the firms engaged in the statutory audit of the nationalized Corporations. 
The Comptroller and Auditor-General thought that, without entering into 
actual audit work, his staff could “ suggest lines of enquiry which might 
prove rewarding.” The Select Committee feel that “help of this kind 
would have only a limited value, for it would not extend to the next stage 
of the investigation where the evidence of the Boards had to be checked 
and evaluated. It would in any case take the eure and Auditor- 
General out of his normal function.” 

Four other sources of help from within the House are considered. An 
extra research worker on the staff of the Librarian could “ perhaps be 
employed at first on a temporary basis and could possibly be appointed 
from the staff of a university.” He might, however, be difficult to fit into 
the career pattern of the Library staff. An economist might be employed 
by the Committee “‘ for a session at a time. But he would suffer from the 
disadvantages . . . ‘herent in bringing into the counsels of a Select 
Committee a person whose first loyalty may not be to the House.” The 
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regular employment of a research staff would meet this objection. “‘ However, 
Select Committees are appointed for a session at a time and cannot in any 
way commit their successors to a particular course of action.” Nor would 
promotion prospects be given. Lastly, the Select Committee considered 
giving their Clerk some assistance ; they could not expect expert help with 
accounting or economic matters, but there would be some continuity of 
experience. 

One other source of help, from outside the House, is considered. This 
is the appointment of an expert assessor, following the precedent set by 
the 1921 Select Committee on the Telephone Service. The assessor would 
attend meetings of the Committee, but would not put questions, at any 
rate directly. He would, however, participate freely in the deliberations 
of the Committee. 


Conclusion 


The Select Committee recognize that it is concerned as much with relations 
between Parliament and the nationalized industries as it is with interpreting 
the actions of these industries to the House. They are therefore circumspect 
in their recommendations about the assistance they might be given. They 
would prefer help from inside the House, but acknowledge that they may 
be forced to look elsewhere. Beyond suggesting that any assistance given 
to the Committee should be on a moderate scale, they “‘ leave it to the House 
to decide, after further consideration of this small but difficult problem, 
whether some help should be accorded to the Committee, from the staff 
of the House (if necessary by augmenting it); whether the power should 
be given to any future Select Committee on Nationalized Industries to appoint 
an assessor; or whether the best thing would be a combination of both 
these courses.” 
K. H. B. FRERE 


Recruitment to the British Civil Service 


HE number of candidates who were successful in all Civil Service 
competitions held in 1958-59 and were subsequently certified for 
appointment was some 1,800 less than the corresponding figure for 1957-58. 
Although there was a slight increase in appointments from Open Competitions, 
this was more than offset by the substantial fall in recruitment through 
Limited Competitions. The number of applications for this type of 
competition fell by almost 50 per cent. from 23,960 in 1957-58 to 12,318 
in 1958-59. These facts are revealed in the Report of Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissioners for the period Ist April 1958 to 31st March 1959 
(H.M.S.O., 2s. 6d.). : 
Recruitment to the Administrative Class remains steady. Although the 
number of successful candidates was slightly less than the previous year’s 
total, it remained well above the figure for 1956-57. In all, thirty-seven 
candidates were successful for the forty vacancies available, compared with 
thirty-nine for a similar number of vacancies the previous year. The Limited 
Competition for this Class, however, only succeeded in providing two suitable 
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candidates, both through Method II. The Commissioners express disappoint- 
ment at recruitment to the Senior Branch of the Foreign Office, some five 
vacancies remaining unfilled. There is still a shortage of candidates for 
the Statistician Class and the Special Departmental Classes. A supplementary 
competition was necessary to fill the vacancies in the Inspectorate of Taxes, 
but even this failed to provide the desired number and the Commissioners 
found it necessary to make arrangements for a further competition in the 
autumn. 

Recruitment to the Executive Class remains satisfactory. “Two methods 
of entry to this Class are now available: a Spring competition; consisting 
of a written examination and interview, and an Autumn competition, based 
on the General Certificate of Education and corresponding Scottish and 
Northern Ireland qualifications. The 500 candidates declared successful 
as a result of the latter competition were more than enough to offset the 
deficiency arising from the 1958 written examination. It is the Commissioners’ 
intention to provide this second competition three times a year in the future 
instead of once as at present. This method of entry has now been extended 
to the Officer of Customs and Excise Grade and was successful in recruiting 
sufficient suitable candidates for the first time since 1954. 

A continuous competition based on the General Certificate of Education 
and corresponding Scottish and Northern Ireland qualifications was 
responsible for providing the bulk of the recruits to the Clerical Class ; 
altogether 5,518 boys and girls were interviewed during the year, and of 
these 3,750 were certified for appointment as compared with 2,158 in 1957. 
The major problem, however, still seems to be a failure to fill vacancies in 
the London area. With the supply of suitable candidates fast outrunning 
the local demand in certain parts of the country, the Commissioners hope 
that there will be an increased willingness among many of these to serve 
in London. 

In the Scientific Classes recruitment during the year appears to have 
been satisfactory, with the exception of that of Scientific Officers. Here, 
as in some other classes, the cause is a shortage of good candidates, in this 
case physicists. Difficulties are also beginning to appear in attracting suitable 
applicants for Junior Fellowships. 

The Report also draws attention to the shortage of good candidates for 
the Works Group of Professional Classes and other analogous professional 
posts. The competitions for Mechanical and Electrical Engineers only 
succeeded in filling half the available vacancies. The reorganization of 
the War Department Works Directorate brought an increased demand for 
Architects, Civil Engineers and Quantity Surveyors, but there were a small 
number of applications, and of these only a few proved suitable for appoint- 
ment. Serious shortages also exist in the telecommunications and other 
electronic fields. 





Correspondence 


I HAVE read with great interest Mr Robertson’s review, appearing in this 
Summer’s issue of your Journal (pages 194-195), of my book on the 
International Civil Service. 

I should like to express my appreciation to your Journal and to 
Mr Robertson for the interest taken in my book and the attention drawn 
to it. However, I am somewhat mystified by Mr Robertson’s partial 
quotation of a sentence of mine, appearing on page 58, as an example of 
‘many mistakes” in Chapter III (Independence vs. External Pressure). 
He says, quoting part of my sentence, “‘ It seems safe to conclude that if 
Member States dictate the appointments of officials in the international 
organization and can call for their dismissal...’ is only one of many 
mistakes in this Chapter.” Does this statement of Mr Robertson’s make 
manifest, as it stands, that an error has been perpetrated? The answer 
is surely in the negative; and his sentence is quite meaningless. Quoted 
in full, the sentence he refers to reads as follows : 

* It seems safe to conclude that if Member States dictate the appointment 

of officials of international organizations and can call for their dismissal, 

neither international loyalties nor independence and impartiality can be 
expected from any officials.” 

If he disagrees with this statement, he is, of course, at liberty to do so, 
but I submit that a difference of opinion does not necessarily constitute 
proof of error. And error, in this instance at least, Mr Robertson signally 
fails to substantiate. 

He also avers that my advocacy of an International Civil Service Commission 
is another “ mistake.” He is at liberty to express his opinion, but again 
he fails to prove his point. Nor indeed does he produce evidence to strengthen 
his allegation of other mistakes. 

So that your readers may have the opportunity of a fair assessment of 
my work, I should be grateful if you would kindly publish this letter in 
the next issue of your Journal. 

T. C. YOUNG 


24th Fuly 1959. 


Mr J. A. C. Robertson comments as follows : 


It is, of course, a very wrong thing to leave out some of an author’s words 
without indicating that anything has been left out. Dr Young does not 
suggest that your reviewer did him that wrong. But the sentence which 
he quotes in full in his letter is not all that he wrote in his book on this 
important matter of independence from external pressures, political ot 
personal. On p. 55, referring to the distribution among nationals of great 
powers of senior posts in the Secretariats, Dr Young has written 
“‘ Undoubtedly, this handicaps the freedom of choice and tends to regard 
these officials rather as representatives of their respective countries that 
as true international civil servants.” On p. 56, after quoting Mr Lie as 
saying that he has sought advice and has taken into account recommendations, 
not orders, Dr Young has written “‘ But how can he exercise an independent 
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judgment if he relies solely on the information supplied by Member States, 
which is inevitably based on different criteria?” On p. 60, after stating 
that the International Civil Service Advisory Board, in its report on improving 
methods and standards, favoured the system of having appointments and 
promotions by a Selection Board established within the Secretariats, 
Dr Young has written “‘ But it is very doubtful whether these secretariat 
selection boards can effectively resist political or personal pressure.” 

I remain of the view that Chapter III as a whole, and the above extracts 
in particular, give a gloomy and misleading picture of what really happens. 
Of course, from time to time in the U.N., as in any political institution, 
pressures are brought to bear. What matters is whether the Chief Admin- 
istrative Officers and their staffs stand up to those pressures which are 
unreasonable, e.g. are in conflict with the Secretary-General’s responsibilities 
under the Charter. The usual method of dealing with Governments or 
individuals that bring complaints to notice is to invite them to supply any 
concrete relevant evidence and to undertake to consider it in reaching a 
truly independent judgment. It is a very effective method. 

Dr Young also refers in his letter to his support for the idea of an 
International Civil Service Commission. I agree with him that in criticizing 
this suggestion I was putting forward my own value judgment. This rests 
on the view that in the international family of organizations the responsibility 
for selecting, re-assigning, promoting and dismissing staff can best be 
exercised directly by the separate Chief Administrative Officers, with the 
assistance of their own experienced staffs. And there is no evidence that 
I know of that an International Civil Service Commission could do as good 
a job, in any respect, as is being done now by the responsible Agencies. 


J. A. C. ROBERTSON 


A. J. WALDEGRAVE 


Your obituary notice of A. J. Waldegrave refers to his association with me in 
the production of the “‘ Study in Hospital Administration.” 

That was our first meeting and I found our joint work on this study most 
stimulating. He was outstandingly kind and tolerant and I felt then, as I do 
now, what a privilege it was to work with him. His gift of the apt phrase, in 
delightful prose, was one I always admired. 

We kept in touch over the years and we last met two years ago in his country 
home. Although frail, he was a perfect host and my wife and I remember a 
happy day spent with him. 

His friendship was a cherished one. 

FRANK HART 
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Summer 1960 Conference in Copenhagen 


Tue Institute is arranging a Summer Conference for members in Copenhagen 
at the end of August next. This will be similar to previous Conferences 
held in The Hague, Paris and Bonn, and will provide an opportunity to learn 
about Danish Government and administration and to visit places of interest 
in Copenhagen and its neighbourhood. 

The Conference will be held from Saturday, 20th August, to the following 
Friday, 26th August. Members will then be free to make their own 
arrangements to spend another week in Denmark or the other Scandinavian 
countries, and the Institute will arrange return travel from Copenhagen 
for Friday or Saturday, 2nd or 3rd September. To secure reduced fares, 
members must travel together in a party. 

Accommodation has been reserved for the week of the Conference at the 
Minerva in Copenhagen, a modern hotel providing excellent facilities. The 
Conference sessions will be held at the University. The cost will be about 
£35. Ifa sufficient number wish to fly, however, it may be possible to charter 
a plane, in which case the cost would be about £50. Further details on 
application to the Institute. 


International Review of Administrative Sciences 


Tue December number of the Review, journal of the International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences, will be devoted to the publication of a selection 
of the national reports which formed the basis for André Molitor’s study 
for. U.N.E.S.C.O. on the University Teaching of Public Administration. These 
will include substantial extracts from the report prepared by A. H. Hanson 
for the United Kingdom. The reports from the U.S.S.R., France, Poland, 
Turkey and Central America will be in either French or Spanish, with an 
extensive summary in English. Copies of this issue of the Review may be 
obtained from R.I.P.A., price 16s. 6d. to members. 


Journal Back Numbers 


THE demand for the Summer and Winter issues of 1958 and the Spring issue 
of 1959 continues to be heavy. It would be much appreciated if members who 
have finished with their copies of these issues would return them to the 
Institute. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





The British Budgetary System 


By SIR HERBERT BRITTAIN. George Allen & Unwin Ltd. Pp. 320. 25s. 


LIKE many others of his generation the 
present reviewer made acquaintance with 
the British budgetary system through the 
vivid pages of Lord Kennet’s book The 
System of National Finance. It was a 
book for which the student was especially 
grateful because Lord Kennet’s sense of 
style, power of clear description and 
Olympian detachment made it pleasant to 
read and easy to remember. But time, 
alas, lays its hand on even the most 
felicitous commentaries on administration, 
and by general consent a new book on the 
subject has been needed for some time. 
The unenviable task of filling the gap has 
fallen to Sir Herbert Brittain, a former 
second secretary in the Treasury, who 
modestly says in his preface, “I cannot 
write with Lord Kennet’s detachment and 
I envy him the easy grace of his ex- 
position.” 

This disclaimer notwithstanding, the 
book is a worthy successor, for, though 
budgets have become so much more vast 
and involved since Lord Kennet first 
wrote in 1915, its pages are not dull nor 
has the detail been allowed to obscure 
the general picture. The author has also 
his own line of approach. The subject 
might have been treated from several 
different standpoints. A political scientist 
would probably have concerned himself 
largely with the constitutional aspects— 
the control by the Commons, the relations 
between officials and Ministers, relations 
between the Treasury and the Depart- 
ments, the position of finance officers in 
the Departments and so forth. An 
accountant on the other hand might well 
have laid stress on budgeting techniques 
and sought to study the use of the budget 
as a tool of management. Sir Herbert 
Brittain takes neither of these courses. 
Instead he approaches the budgetary 
system from the contents of the budget 
itself, the different kinds of items in the 
budget being used as the springboard for 
discussion of the problems to which they 
give rise. He takes pains to illustrate the 


kind of financial and economic issues 
which have to be considered in the course 
of budgeting. 

The result is, therefore, something 
more than a mere description of the 
budgetary system. It is an account— 
highly intelligent as one would expect— 
of the problems with which Chancellors, 
Ministers and the Civil Service have to 
grapple. There are—to take examples— 
accounts of the Exchange Equalization 
Account and of the working of the issue 
department of the Bank of England, and 
a whole chapter on the National Debt. 
Figures are freely quoted. This approach 
will make the book out-of-date more 
readily and will complicate the task of 
revision for new editions, but it has the 
advantage of bringing a liveliness to the 
subject that no mere description of the 
machinery of administration could achieve 
of itself. Moreover, it makes the book as 
useful to students of finance, who are 
concerned with the scale and nature of 
central government finance, as to students 
of government, whose business is with 
administrative processes. 

The most shattering change since the 
first edition of Lord Kennet’s book is, 
of course, the assumption by the Govern- 
ment of wider responsibility for the 
national economy. One of the earliest 
chapters of the book is therefore devoted 
to the description of the economic back- 
ground, and it is interesting to note how 
large these economic aspects loom when 
specific problems of national finance are 
under consideration. It is significant, for 
instance, that on the one post-war occasion 
when there had been a revised budget 
during the year—October 1955—the cause 
was not fiscal, but lay in the Government’s 
opinion that its anti-inflationary policy 
ought to be intensified. 

The last few chapters deal with the 
administrative aspects of budgeting. They 
are short and conventional but lucid. 
The author seems to take the view that 
so much has been written about Treasury 
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control and allied topics that detailed 
treatment was not justified. Moreover, 
in a book which deals at such length with 
the financial problems of budgeting, it 
would not be reasonable to expect also 
detailed discussion of departmental 
procedures. None the less, some readers 
may be disappointed that Sir Herbert 
Brittain, with his vast practical experience, 
has not more to say about budgeting as 
part of management, especially as so much 
prominence has been given in recent years 
to the use of budgeting as a means of 
ensuring, not only the regularity of 
expenditure, but also that value is obtained. 
Some of the services of the Central 
Government must lend themselves to the 
use of budgeting for other purposes 
besides that of authorizing expenditure. 
A senior Civil Servant writing, even in 
retirement, about the matters with which 
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he has been concerned throughout his 
career can describe, and justify, the current 
procedures, but cannot so easily indulge 
in over-all appraisals or even in general 
criticism. Sir Herbert has been content 
with description. Indeed the note on the 
dust cover puts the work forward as 
*‘ essentially expository.” This is surely 
wise, for, with a subject covering so much 
ground, there is a good deal to be said for 
the purely expository treatment: to have 
debated the pros and cons of even the 
major procedures would have involved an 
inordinately long treatise. In any case 
there was a need for an authoritative but 
purely descriptive up-to-date work. This 
is what Sir Herbert Brittain has so 
admirably provided. 
A. H. MARSHALL 


Public Ownership and Accountability: The Canadian 


Experience 


By Lioyp D. Musoir. Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv+174. $4.00. 


A PUBLIC corporation, Professor Musolf 
tells us, ‘“‘labours constantly under 
diametrically opposite suspicions. . . . (1) 
Is independence really a cloak behind 
which the government can control cor- 
porate affairs? (2) Can _ responsible 
government be preserved if corporations 
are able to prevail against the will of the 
government?” The purpose of his book 
is to show how Canada has balanced 
autonomy and accountability in the 
relations between the Government and its 
public corporations. His conclusion is 
that “In the Canadian formula account- 
ability is dominant, but corporate freedom 
is far from extinct.” 

There are at least forty corporate bodies 
at the national level of Government in 
Canada, providing services ranging from 
air transport to fisheries research, and 
managing properties as diverse as harbours, 
art galleries and nuclear reactors. It 
would be tedious to study each one in 
turn; instead Professor Musolf devotes 
the three central chapters to general 
discussions of three aspects of account- 
ability, using the experiences of individual 
corporations as examples. The Canadian 
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National Railway, the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and the Bank of 
Canada are the most often cited, though a 
wide range of less well-known corporations 
come in for brief discussion in one 
connection or another. 

The three central chapters discuss the 
relationship of public corporations to 
individual Ministers and to the Cabinet ; 
the form of organization of the corpora- 
tions’ managing boards and the selection 
of their members; and Parliament’s 
methods of scrutinizing the corporations. 
Two preliminary chapters deal with the 
reasons for public ownership given in 
Canadian debates ; and the discussions in 
1919, 1920 and 1921 over the merits of 
corporate, compared with departmental, 
management of the nationally owned 
railways. The author rather labours the 
point that pragmatism outweighs dog- 
matism in the Canadian approach to public 
ownership. Most Canadian and British 
readers will greet this observation without 
surprise, but perhaps Professor Musolf 
considers it necessary to explain to 
American readers that Canada is not after 
all in the grip of radical socialists, in spite 
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of the fact that it has publicly owned 
broadcasting networks, railways and 
airlines. 

The final chapter draws conclusions and 
makes modest recommendations. Professor 
Musolf finds that Canadian public cor- 
porations are held more ‘strictly account- 
able to Ministers than to Parliament ; 
indeed, “‘ The web of ministerial control 
over corporations would seem to be 
systematic to the same degree as the 
legislative controls are haphazard”; and 
his main recommendations are for 
improving Parliamentary scrutiny. He 
proposes that Parliament _ establish 
specialized committees to study groups of 
public corporations in such field as atomic 
energy, much as the present Standing 
Committee on Railways and Shipping 
Owned, Operated and Controlled by the 
Government studies the national railways, 
airlines and shipping services. Further, 
he proposes that the Committee on Public 
Accounts be more active and systematic in 
studying the accounts of public corpora- 
tions, particularly those outside the scope 
of specialized committees. Having done 
most of his research in 1956, he does not 
mention the fact that for the past two 


years the Public Accounts Committee has 
had a member of the Opposition as 
chairman, as is the practice in Britain 
and as he recommends should be done in 
Canada. Reform has overtaken at least 
one of his recommendations, though 
others still need attention, for instance 
the suggestion that the Opposition be 
given further research assistance. 

Notably absent is any recommendation 
of a committee comparable to the British 
House of Commons Select Committee on 
the Nationalized Industries. Perhaps this 
is because the Canadian Public Accounts 
Committee annually receives the accounts 
of all but a few of the public corporations, 
and could, if it wished, do what the 
British Select Committee is doing. 

Altogether this is a satisfying book, and 
though brief it adds considerably to the 
knowledge of the subject which Professor 
J. E. Hodgetts and Mr H. R. Balls have 
provided in their path-breaking articles, 
two of which appeared in this Yournal 
(Vol. XXVIII, Winter 1950, and Vol. 
XXXI, Summer 1953). 

D. C. CORBETT 


Public Personnel Administration 
By Feirx A. Nicro. Henry Holt & Co. Ltd., 1959. Pp. xii+499. $7.00. 


Tuis book, by the Professor of Government 
in the University of Southern Illinois, is 
written for “‘ college students and other 
persons who want to know what public 
personnel administration is all about.” 
It is not a technical treatise, but “‘ since 
the emphasis is on problems it should be 
of interest to personnel workers.” The 
foreword, written by the Dean of the 
School of Public Administration in the 
University of Southern California, com- 
mends the book for being “ people 
centred rather than process centred,” for 
treating the subject “‘ not only as a field 
of practice but also as an academic 
discipline.” Does the book in fact live 
up to its intentions and, whether it does 
or not, what interest does it hold for the 
British reader ? 

It is certainly of interest, on this side 
of the Atlantic, to the student of public 
administration and to the public servant 
involved in any aspect of personnel 


management, either as an “‘ Establishments 
man” or as the head of a unit. There 
is, at the moment, nothing equivalent to 
Public Personnel Administration dealing 
with British problems of public service 
personnel management, although two 
books have been published in the United 
States since 1953 covering this ground. 
(Professor Nigro has even used the same 
title as one of them, a rather dull treatment 
by Glenn Stahl; he can blame no one 
but himself if the two books are confused 
with each other.) 

It is also instructive to be reminded of 
the contrasts presented by American 
practice in this field. In the first place the 
American personnel worker is a specialist, 
a technician, who can be accused of 
getting out of touch with operating 
officials or perhaps even hampering them 
in their work. There are hundreds of 
elected Civil Service Commissions in 
North America and Professor Nigro can 
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write of them as “lay persons (who) 
attempted to substitute their judgment for 
that of the specialists.” The National 
Civil Service League, in its Model State 
Civil Service law, can include this comment 
on the necd to appoint a Director of 
Personnel. ‘* Nearly all the shortcomings 
of public personnel administration may be 
attributed directly to the ineptness of 
unqualified, inexperienced persons direct- 
ing personnel programmes. The personnel 
needs of modern government cannot be 
met by rule-of-thumb administration by 
amateurs.” 

The “lay persons” and “ amateurs ” 
are, of course, politicians, but the mantle 
can be spread to cover operating officials. 
The concept of a professional personnel 
officer in the American public service is 
now universally accepted; the strong 
Public Personnel Association has an 
excellent publication record, including a 
quarterly journal. This concept has 
arisen from opposition to nepotism and a 
* fight-the-spoilsman ” approach which 
perhaps occupies too large a place in the 
mind of the personnel specialist. This is 
not to say that the guard can be dropped 
—Professor Nigro gives a revealing account 
of the “‘ Operation People’s Mandate,” a 
presidential order which aimed at ensuring 
that the occupations of a number of senior 
“career posts” in the Federal Service 
were occupied by “ loyal Republicans of 
proved ability.’ A former First Com- 
missioner of our own Civil Service 
Commission is quoted as saying “ that the 
old Adam of patronage is not so easily 
destroyed and he might raise his head 
again if the Commissioners ceased to sit 
on his grave.” 

The efforts of the personnel specialist 
to counter political nepotism and to 
introduce order into personnel manage- 
ment have, however, brought him up 
against his colleagues who are attempting 
to run their departments. Rigidity, red 
tape, delays, lack of co-operation—all 
these faults have been laid at the door of 
the personnel technician and it was even 
possible for one intelligent commentator 
to write an article in Harper’s Magazine 
entitled “Let’s go back to the Spoils 
System.” All this is now less important, 
but it is useful to be reminded on both 
sides of the Atlantic of the limits of the 
personnel  sspecialist’s functions. In 
particular Professor Nigro commends the 
** human relations approach,” recognizing 
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that the motivation of employees and their 
supervisors has a far-reaching influence 
on the ability of an organization to carry 
out its proper task. If the personnel 
specialist is to be a man whose advice is 
sought by his operating colleagues it is in 
dealing with problems of human relation- 
ships that he must be both knowledgeable 
and wise. 

Having come as close as he can to 
treating his subject so far as part of an 
academic discipline, Professor Nigro now 
turns to the main aspects of a “ broad- 
gauged personnel programme.” At once 
his book begins to look like a manual for 
personnel specialists. 

There are certainly some useful com- 
parisons between British and American 
practice in such matters as recruitment 
and position classification. The possibility 
of merit promotions for British scientists 
leads him into false conclusions about our 
grading systems, however, while the fact 
that the Treasury can admit that “in 
many cases jobs are done by chief and 
senior executive officers which are of the 
same broad level of responsibility as that 
of principals” clearly makes nonsense 
reading to Professor Nigro. In other 
matters, such as compensation (pay), 
in-service training, service ratings (annual 
reports), and in-service adjustments (pro- 
motions, inter alia) the same sort of 
problems arise on both sides of ihe 
Atlantic. The comment that the field of 
service ratings is ‘‘ barren of significant 
accomplishments ” is clearly justified when 
one realizes the small amount of internal 
promotion in the public service of the 
United States. The British concept of a 
closed career service runs directly counter 
to the American idea—‘ the prevailing 
belief is that government stands to gain 
by frequent interchange of private and 
public personnel and that it would be 
undemocratic to cut off entry into the 
service after the entrance grades.” 

Remembering that the book is aimed at 
** students . . . much more interested in 
(the) philosophy” of public service 
administration, it is disappointing that 
large sections of it, particularly in the 
chapters on selection, training, supervision, 
moral and discipline, cover ground which 
is in no way peculiar to the public service. 
The book is nowhere especially original 
in its comments; its originality of 
approach could have been emphasized if 
these repetitions of things said better 
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elsewhere could have been excluded. 
Perhaps the American textbook must run 
to 500 pages to be respectable, but the 
author’s readable style and wide knowledge 


Honourable Members: 


of his subject would have been far better 
displayed in a book half this size. 
K. H. B. FRERE 


A Study of the British Backbencher 


By PETER G. RICHARDS. Faber & Faber Ltd., 1959. Pp. 285. 30s. 


TuE intending buyer must not be deterred 
by the title, or even by the preface (“ no 
attempt is made to provide a description 
of parliamentary procedure’). This book 
is not a specialized study, like Mr Brom- 
head’s work on Private Members’ Bills ; 
it is a series of papers or lectures covering 
all the usual secondary aspects of Par- 
liament (i.e. the House of Commons, but 
excluding the Cabinet), treating of such 
matters as candidatures, elections, pro- 
cedure (fifty pages), party discipline, and 
relations with constituents. The final 
chapter that gives the book its name is 
consistent with what has gone before, 


though not particularly called for by the . 
One cannot see why it is there, 


evidence. 
but it is interesting in its own right. 

The following quotations are chosen as 
“ For 
Conservatives, discipline is a matter of 
loyalty rather than obedience.” “ Earl 
Attlee, while still leader of the Labour 
Party, was constrained to observe that 
‘conscience is a still small voice, not a 
loudspeaker.’”” ‘To relieve a_hard- 
pressed Minister, it is sometimes arranged 
for a Member to discuss a case with a 
permanent ofiicial within the administrative 
class, but no civil servant will talk business 
with a Member without the consent of his 
superiors.” ‘A Parliamentary Private 
Secretary must never speak in the 
Commons upon the work of the Depart- 
ment with which he is associated ; outside 
the House he may so speak if he has an 
Official brief.” 

Dr Richards’s style sometimes shows the 
influence of too much reading in H.M.S.O. 
publications. ‘‘ To discover means which 
will secure democratic control of the mass 
of government action is an intractable 
problem in the modern state.” This 
merely bores, but there is a more serious 
criticism of the opening statistical chapters 
—the shift of evidence, the change from 
teliance on figures to reliance on guess, 


“The answer may be that county con- 
stituencies often prefer to have a local can- 
didate”’: this comes after a page filled 
with figures and tables. On page 28, 
again, one battles through figures, only to 
come upon.“ probably” and “ may be” 
when one arrives at a significant statement. 
If statistics merely shift the place where 
one has to guess a fact, then they do no 
good. (The criticism applies to work in 
this field in some other books.) 

Regarded, then, as a _ textbook on 
Parliament, this book is worth buying as 
a supplement to the 1939 edition of 
Jennings’ Parliament. It has great merits 
—appropriate emphasis, accuracy, clarity, 
documentation, sagacity, in a word, 
scholarship. 

It also has another interest as an example 
of the new fashion in political writing. 
Jennings, like Laski, had a guiding 
concept as backbone to his work. The 
modern style is to adopt complete con- 
ceptual neutrality. Information ° is 
collected, displayed, and valued for its 
own sake. The danger of this course is 
that conceptual neutrality easily sinks into 
conceptual naivety, as in the final chapter 
of this book, where there is no basis of 
judgment. The same trend can be 
observed in works like Mackenzie and 
Groves’. Compendium on Central Admin- 
istration. It corresponds to a movement 
both in modern historical research and in 
philosophy—a fact is a fact, but values 
are merely words. 


C. J. HuGHEsS 
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The Economics of Competition in the Transportation 


Industries 


By JoHN R. MEYER and Others. 
University Press. 


THIS composite study is essentially a 
devastating attack on the stuffy and stifling 
regulation within which the American 
transport industries manage, though not 
without difficulty, to survive. The 
situation is very comparable to that in 
Britain, in spite of the existence of 
competing railways, though the United 
States do not seem to have advanced as 
far as our 1953 Transport Act, and their 
regulatory system positively encourages 
cartelization of the road haulage industry. 
There results the same problem of 
competition from “ private’ (C licence) 
carriers, with established interests demand- 
ing further regulation. The railways face 
similar problems of inflexible charges, 
difficulties of ‘‘ abandonment ” (closure of 
branch lines), and complaints about 
managements which are not “ properly 
vigorous, imaginative, and knowledgeable.” 
Indeed, the authors suggest that ‘“‘ many 
of the present malpractices of regulatory 
bodies are directly traceable to the bad 
advice these public agencies received from 
managerial groups in bygone years” 
(pp. 271-72). 

There is more in this study than a 
general statement of a position (with 
which most economists would agree) 
about the rather backward systems of 
regulation in this field. It begins with 
detailed studies of the cost characteristics 
of all the major transport industries (rail, 
road, water, air and pipeline). The 
statistical analysis of railway long-run 
marginal costs is of particular interest, 
though no doubt it raises more questions 
than it answers. The results of these 
and the other studies are to produce 
general average results for “ normal” 
traffic, which are of interest for very 
general comparisons, but not for more 
detailed inquiry. There is little about the 
private motor car, and the allocation of 
road costs is open to question, at least for 
other countries than the U.S.A., where it 
can be assumed that roads are built 
primarily for the private motorist. In 
general, the book is more concerned with 
freight than passenger movement. 

The general conclusions of the cost 
study are of great interest, even if the 
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details might be questioned. It is shown 
that for bulk traffics, water and pipeline 
transport should be able to undercut the 
railways. But the railways have a great 
advantage over long-distance haulage in 
piggyback movement, where a specialized 
trailer is taken bodily on a goods wagon. 
On the other hand, there is little, if any, 
place for rail passenger traffic when 
compared with the private car, the bus 
and the aeroplane. All this is highly 
general, and some of it no doubt peculiar 
to America. But the conclusions are 
worth seriously considering in relation to 
present policies in Britain: “If the 
railroads were allowed to rationalize their 
present operations... and follow a 
pricing policy more closely tied to marginal 
costs, the probable result would be a 
substantial diversion of traffic from high- 
way back to rail... . Secondly, the 
analysis implies a change in the transporta- 
tion system leading to . . . large expansion 
of the urban road system, and perhaps 
(but this is doubtful) a somewhat less 
expensive expansion of inter-city highway 
systems than that presently contemplated. 
Expansion of short-haul bus and long-haul 
air passenger services is also indicated” 
(p. 167). 

After a study of the demand and market 
conditions in the transport industries, the 
authors conclude with suggestions for a 
more rational system of regulation. The 
old systems are no longer appropriate to 
modern circumstances. They do not 
think there is any need for control of 
rates, except for pipelines (possibly), and 
in the case of railways (and there only for 
piggyback services, and some bulk com- 
modity rates, with perhaps some limit on 
minimum rates). There should be 
extensive abandonments of services, and 
some mergers, where economically justified, 
particularly in the case of unified rail-road 
haulage companies. In general, they 
argue that a more competitive framework 
with much greater freedom of entry will 
largely tend to bring about a proper 
pricing policy and thus the right allocation 
of resources. 

It will be seen that much, though not 
all, of this is applicable to British con- 
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ditions. It may be that many of the 
general statements would have to be 
modified with further study of conditions 
in America But the general approach is 


both 
correct. 


stimulating and fundamentally 


D. L. MuUNBY 


Law and Opinion in England in the Twentieth Century 
Edited by Morris GINSBERG. Stevens & Sons Ltd., 1959. Pp. 407. 42s. 


THE seventeen lectures which are printed 
in this volume were given in 1957-58 by 
a distinguished team of experts, who were 
mostly drawn from the London School of 
Economics, but also included some 
eminent academic visitors and Mr Justice 
Karminski and Sir David Cairns from the 
outside world. What was in mind, 
explains Professor Ginsberg, was the 
continuation of Dicey’s Law and Public 
Opinion in England during the Nineteenth 
Century “‘ to take account of the develop- 
ments since it was written and a widening 
of it so as to explore not only the field of 
legal changes, but the wider aspects of 
social policy.” 

The book suffers rather than gains 
from the decision to take Dicey as a 
standard of reference and to challenge 
comparison with him. His Law and 
Public Opinion is inevitably given an 
authority which is beyond its due, and— 
almost as though they were writing for a 
memorial volume—contributors are con- 
strained to make sometimes artificial 
references to the master which are 
unnecessarily distracting. Besides, the 
essence of Dicey’s great work is that it is 
a synthesis embodying the reflections of 
one man at the zenith of a distinguished 
career in the law and public affairs. 
To this it owes a coherence and an 
individuality which are bound to be 
absent from the best of symposia. 

It may be too that without Dicey in 
the background more would have been 
done to get to grips with the problem 
which is surely central to any contemporary 
analysis of the relation between opinion 
and action. What is “opinion,” and 
whose are the opinions which are effective 
in different circumstances? What has 
been the role of mass opinion, pressure 
groups, intellectuals, administrators, news- 
paper magnates, single individuals in key 
Positions ? Is it true, as Dicey suggested, 
that sometimes it is the very absence of 
“opinion” which makes it possible to 


act? Why is it that in other cases majority 
opinion fails to prevail? And the cynical 
may say that in some cases action which 
results from compromises represents 
nobody’s opinion. 

The present volume contributes little 
by way of answers to these and similar 
questions which go to the root of its 
ostensible subject. Taken, however, for 
what it really is—a series of loosely 
connected studies in social and political 
thought and action in the twentieth 
century—it is authoritative, stimulating 
and agreeably readable. It gains in 
liveliness because (like Dicey himself) 
most of the contributors are uninhibited 
in the expression of their personal views 
on controversial subjects, and (despite the 
unhappy fate of so many of Dicey’s own 
prophecies) even in speculating about the 
future. Only a few examples can be given. 
Professor Gower deplores a growing loss 
of contact between law and business. 
Professor Robson pleads for a system of 
administrative law. Professor Glass calls 
for a reappraisal of the educational system. 
Mr Abel-Smith attacks vested interests 
in the field of social security. And special 
interest attaches to what must have been 
one of the late G. D. H. Cole’s last 
restatements of his Socialist faith as 
modified by the experience of recent years. 

Even though this is no mid-century 
Dicey, anybody who is so inclined will 
find in it fascinating case material on 
which to attempt a synthesis of his own. 

J. A. R. PIMLoTT 
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The Conurbations of Great Britain 
By T. W. FREEMAN. Manchester University Press, 1959. Pp. xii+393. 37s. 6d. 


THE 1951 Census defines a ‘“‘ conurbation ” 
as “‘a large urban community produced 
where the areas of towns have spread 
beyond their administrative boundaries 
and merged into a large urban agglomer- 
ation.” Ever since Patrick Geddes 
published Cities in Evolution in 1915, 
geographers and sociologists have been 
using the term “conurbation”; and in 
the last few years it has gained its place 
in the official vocabulary as well. The 
1951 Census identified six such conurba- 
tions—Greater London, South East 
Lancashire, West Midlands, West York- 
shire, Merseyside and Tyneside; and a 
whole volume of official statistics was thus 
devoted to conurbations. Seven years 
later, in 1958, the conurbation appeared 
in the statute book as a “ Special Review 
Area.” The Local Government Act, 1958, 
set up the Local Government Commission 
to review local government areas in 
England and Wales. It defined as Special 
Review Areas the Registrar-General’s 
conurbations (other than Greater London, 
which was entrusted for review to a Royal 
Commission), with some additions where 
building since 1951 had spread across the 
boundary. The administrative significance 
of the conurbation or Special Review 
Area lies in the fact that the Local 
Government Commission have a much 
wider scope in these areas than elsewhere : 
they can recommend in any one of them 
a new kind of local government pattern 
to meet its particular needs. 

Any book on conurbations must there- 
fore appear topical now for the local 
government officer or the student of 
administration, as well as for the 
geographer. But the work under review 
is not really a book on conurbations: the 
fundamental criticism is of its title. It is 
not, except in part, a study of conurbations 
in the sense that Geddes, Fawcett, the 
Registrar-General or the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government have 
used the term. Fawcett wrote of 
“‘ millionaire” cities and international 
statistics refer to towns with a population 
of a million or more. This is too high a 
population test in every case; Tyneside 
as defined by the Registrar-General, fell 
just short of a million in 1951 and there 
are several smaller conurbations, such as 
Tees-side and South Yorkshire, which can 
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profitably be studied side by side with the 
big six. But Mr Freeman goes right to 
the opposite extreme and treats as a 
conurbation any urban area with a 
population of over 50,000. If he had 
gone down to, say, 250,000, it would have 
enabled him to include many areas where 
a continuous built-up area _ includes 
different local government units of varying 
status. But to go down to 50,000 brings 
in towns like Chester and Worcester. 
This raises the fundamental point that a 
conurbation is a growing together of 
separate centres, and not merely the 
overspilling of a single centre into the 
neighbouring countryside. The towns of 
50,000 and just over are almost inevitably 
single centres and not conurbations in 
any accepted definition of the term. 
Thus any generalizations which Mr 
Freeman can make about his “ conurba- 
tions ” are purely statements about urban 
areas as such. 

This is a pity, because Mr Freeman 
has assembled a very useful collection of 
facts about urban areas in Great Britain 
which can do service as a textbook for 
geography students and also serve as a 
reference book; the maps of local 
authority areas in conurbations at different 
periods are particularly interesting. Yet 
because he has spread himself over so 
wide a field, Mr Freeman cannot in this 
book deal, by the analysis, say, of a dozen 
of the conurbations, with some of the 
questions that interest geographer, 
sociologist and administrator alike. How 
do you define a conurbation? Is it the 
continuous built-up area (as Fawcett 
thought), or the wider area from which 
people travelled to work in the conurba- 
tions in 1951? How do the new “ green 
belts,” already approved in principle for 
some areas, affect the definition of conur- 
bations ? 

There is relatively little discussion ix 
this book of the urban morphology of 
conurbations—how and why different 
conurbations haye grown in different 
shapes; the prevalence in some conur- 
bations, at least, of separate sub-conurba- 
tions, each with its own locally centred 
social and economic life, and a largely 
self-contained pattern of journeys to work 
between a group of small townships or 
settlements. These, and other questions, 
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one feels Mr Freeman would have asked 
and answered had his book been limited 
to the study of the major conurbations 
alone, or of a selected few of them. As 
it is, the scope of his book is so wide 
that, despite the painstaking care with 
which he has assembled his facts, it is 


South-East Lancashire) 


Dr GREEN has been since 1953 in the 
service of the City of Johannesburg, 
working on the problems of local govern- 
ment in the urban areas of the gold mines 
of the Rand. In 1957 he came to 
Manchester University to make a similar 
investigation into the organization of local 
government of the area around Manchester. 
This “‘ conturbation ” (as a misprint on the 
cover calls it) is one of the areas which 
the new Local Government Commission 
will be reviewing, and Dr Green’s book 
is written with the apparent intention of 
guiding them towards a two-tier system, 
with a County Council of Metropolitan 
Lancashire and some fifteen lower tier 
authorities, of which ten would be new 
County Boroughs on the model of the 
“most purpose ” authorities recommended 
by the late Boundary Commission in 1947. 

His approach to the problem is essentially 
scientific and dispassionate. He has little 
sympathy for the small authorities or the 
pleas of local patriotism and small-scale 
democracy. Indeed he starts with the 
assumption that larger and richer author- 
ities will lead to better administration, 
and with the rather vague assumption 
that “‘as long as the local government 
system continues to be based on units of 
territory rather than dynamic units of 
population that good (i.e. the good of the 
people governed) will be compromised by 
the means employed for its achievement.” 
It is hard to understand exactly what the 
writer really means by “ static units’ and 
“dynamic units.” 

Dr Green’s argument is based partly 
on a careful study of the experience of 
other metropolitan areas in various parts 
of the world, including particularly the 
investigation into the problems of the 
Rand, which he describes at some length ; 
and ; tly on a skilful and detailed 
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only a factual brief on the background. 
It is not an analysis of the conurbation 
as one of the major geographical, social, 
economic and indeed administrative factors 
of our time. 

V. D. LIPMAN 


Provincial Metropolis (The Future of Local Government in 


By L. P. Green. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1959. Pp. 275. 30s. 


investigation of the finances and services 
of the existing authorities in the Manchester 
area, and the economic character of the 
region; he analyses the industrial deve- 
lopment, the travelling habits of the 
people, and the scope of local newspapers. 
He gives statistics to show the comparative 
rateable value and rate poundage of the 
different authorities, their record in 
building houses, their debts, their provision 
of library and other services. This serves 
well to illustrate their diversity, and the 
advantages which some enjoy over others, 
but does not necessarily prove the value 
of larger units; for example, his figures 
show that the two largest County Boroughs, 
Manchester and Salford, are below the 
national average of book issues per head, 
but above the national average of expen- 
diture on libraries per head. But he 
certainly succeeds in proving that the 
present arrangement of Local Authorities 
in the area is outdated and inadequate. 

There can be little doubt that some 
reorganization of the local government of 
Greater Manchester is needed, and there 
is much to be said for Dr Green’s scheme 
of an over-all County Council, with a 
lower tier of “new County Boroughs ” 
of between 100,000 and 650,000 with a 
few Non-County Boroughs, and this book 
is a well argued plea for such a solution. 
At the same time it does not give full 
weight to some aspects of the problem. 
Is 650,000 too large a unit? Can the 
councillors and officers of Manchester 
Town Hall know enough of the wishes 
and needs of the people? Would the 
citizens of the existing boroughs mind the 
loss of their old identities and names? 
Are there not some services much better 
provided on a small scale, such that public 
opinion can be more directly felt ? 

The effect of these proposals on the 
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existing County Councils would be almost 
precisely that of the 1947 Manchester 
County Councils Plan, but Dr Green 
observes that “‘ this cannot be avoided if 
local government is to be reorganized on 
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the basis of the principles laid down here, 
and if dynamic units of population are to 
be substituted for static units of territory 
with little more than historic significance.” 
B. KeiTH-Lucas 


Welfare Services in a Canadian Community—A Study of 


Brockville, Ontario 


By D. V. Donnison. Toronto University Press and Oxford University Press, 1958, 


Pp. 200. 48s. 


BEFORE he took up his appointment in the 
School of Social Work in the University 
of Toronto, Mr Donnison was concerned 
with the initial planning of another local 
study, sponsored by Manchester Uni- 
versity’s Department of Government. 
This project, which led to the publication 
earlier this year of Small Town Politics, a 
Study of Political Life in Glossop, by 
A. H. Birch, has much in common with 
Mr Donnison’s study of Brockville, 
Ontario. Both seek to give a whole and 
lively picture of certain institutions within 
the setting of a small town. Both seek, 
and succeed, in throwing a new light on 
problems, which escape those who, to 
paraphrase Mr Birch, discuss them one 
by one, observing them from the centre 
rather than the periphery, so that many 
of their suggestions for reform seem 
unrealistic or irrelevant to local people 
and in consequence are not adopted. 

The particular organizations studied by 
Mr Donnison are the social services. 
They too, like local government and party 
politics, have all “been separately 
examined. . . . But this is not enough. 
We need to piece together our knowledge 
of all these parts of the system, so that 
we may see the whole machine, what it 
does, how it works and where it is going.” 

In his introduction, Mr Donnison 
indicates clearly the scope and limitations 
of his study and his reasons for choosing 
Brockville—a small town on the St. 
Lawrence river, sixty miles south of 
Ottawa. Most of the field work was done 
in the course of three months by the 
author and two colleagues, who carried 
out 198 house-to-house interviews to test 
people’s knowledge of, and attitudes 
towards, the social services. 

The statutory and voluntary organiza- 
tions studied are all “‘ administered partly 
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or wholely by people in Brockville and 
the surrounding district, and all give 
direct help to people living in the town.” 
The exclusion of schools, libraries, public 
utilities and environmental services is 
reasonable, but one regrets that limitations 
imposed by the resources available led 
him to omit the hospitals and homes. It 
would have been interesting to learn more 
about the peculiar combination of fee 
paying, public grants and _ voluntary 
contributions by which a local hospital is 
supported in Canada; and of the way in 
which “ it is moulded by its administrative 
structure, by the other services in the 
community, and by the people who direct 
it, work for it, subscribe to it, use it and 
put others in touch with it.” For this is 
what Mr Donnison has done extremely 
well in the section dealing with ten 
services, or groups of services, which takes 
up over two-thirds of his book. 

But first he gives a short history of this 
Canadian small town. Brockville has a 
population of a little over 14,000 and 
ranks 88th by size among all Canadian 
cities. Its social structure and leadership 
has developed in much the same way as 
in Glossop, from the dominance of a few 
leading families to a new elite of pro- 
fessional and managerial workers, few of 
whom are natives, but who are too varied, 
numerous and mobile to form a governing 
clique. 

Church organizations (all but 4 per cent. 
of those interviewed said they belonged 
to a Church, and many belonged to Church 
associations of various kinds) and the 
service clubs—the Rotarians, the Lions 
and the Kiwanis—which constitute two 
of the groups of voluntary organizations 
studied, are much more vigorous and 
contribute much more to the health, 
welfare and recreational facilities than 
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would be the case in a similar English 
community. 

The Municipal Council on the other 

hand plays an insignificant role and is 
held in small esteem, elected represen- 
tatives being referred to with amusement 
or even contempt. (In Glossop it was 
found that although the powers of the 
borough councillors had been considerably 
diminished, their status in the eyes of the 
public was still high.) Ontario’s system 
of local government has fostered the 
development of boards and commissions 
responsible for public utilities, housing, 
health and education services, while the 
Federal and Provincial Governments are 
largely responsible for social security 
services. Of the services studied in this 
report the municipality contributed to the 
Health Unit and the Children’s Aid 
Society, but was only directly responsible 
for the administration of the Municipal 
Welfare Department. This department 
gave relief to a limited number of those 
who were in need but not eligible for one 
of the federal or provincial assistances, and 
was staffed by one welfare officer who was 
also responsible for a tourist bureau for 
part of the year. The municipality had 
not chosen to adopt the Juvenile Delin- 
quents Act, so the town had no juvenile 
or family court or probation office. 
' The federal Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and National Employment 
Service had a branch office in the town, 
and the provincial Department of Welfare 
a field worker responsible for visiting all 
assistance cases in Brockville. Both had 
a distinctly local flavour, largely because 
their staff were local people. The employ- 
ment officers were well known to employees 
and employers, and the manager was also 
the local veterans’ officer, which gave him 
close contacts with the Canadian Legion, 
Red Cross and other local voluntary 
organizations. 

The Children’s Aid Society, a voluntary 
organization, nine-tenths of whose income 
is drawn from government sources, was 
on the other hand the only service studied 
employing professional ‘social workers, 
and though its staff took a full share in 
the life of the town, most had spent only 
a short time in Brockville and were 


unlikely to remain there for many years. 
The Health Unit and the Victorian Order 
of Nurses, who also employ professionally 
trained staff, have a similar experience. 

In his concluding analysis, Mr Donnison 
argues that the degree to which these 
public services meet local needs, and the 
scope they offer for local participation, 
depend upon the nature of their work 
and the people who do it, rather than on 
whether they are statutory or voluntary, 
whether they are basically mutual aid, 
philanthropic or universal services, or 


‘whether they have (as most have) national, 


or even international affiliations. The 
links with the community may be weakened 
in services which are insufficiently under- 
stood (as he felt was the developing 
preventive work of the Children’s Aid 
Society and Health Unit), in services 
which offer little scope for voluntary 
participation, and in those directed or 
manned by people who take little part in 
local affairs and do not stay long in the 
community. 

While disclaiming any attempt to assess 
unmet needs (except in so far as they are 
already recognized by the people of 
Brockville) or to prescribe action, Mr 
Donnison finishes his study with a short 
chapter: ‘‘ Planning for the Future,” in 
which he does in fact point out the more 
obvious gaps in the community’s services, 
and the lack of any machinery or institution 
whose function it is to view the situation 
as a whole and to co-ordinate effort. 
“Here in miniature can be seen the 
Canadian approach to social welfare—an 
approach which provides generous help 
for specific groups, without ensuring that 
every citizen shall have similar oppor- 
tunities of attaining an acceptable standard 
of living.” 

Undoubtedly this careful and yet lively 
local study will have helped the people of 
Brockville, with whose full co-operation 
it was made, to see their problems more 
clearly and to find their own way of 
meeting them. The English reader will 
find that it has put flesh and blood on to 
his skeleton knowledge of the Canadian 
social services. 

BARBARA N. RODGERS 
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The Free Trade Negotiations 


By MririAM Camps. P.E.P. Pp. 51. 
5s. Paper. 


Tuts is the second of the Occasional 
Papers to be published by P.E.P. from its 
study of Britain and the European Market. 
It is in two parts: the first deals with the 
history of the negotiations for a free-trade 
area, in particular those which took place 
during 1958. The second seeks to give 
an explanation for the failure to reach an 
agreed solution, and to suggest the 
implications to be deduced for future 
negotiations. 


Professional Politicians: A Study of 
British Party Agents 


By GerorGE O. ComForT. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. Pp. 
v+69. $1. 


Tuis study by the Head of the Political 
Science Division, Butler University, is 
primarily devoted to a consideration of 
the Conservative Party Agent. Among 
the topics discussed are the activities of 
party agents, the training programme for 
prospective agents, salaries, and the 
growth of professionalism in the Con- 
servative agency service. Consideration 
of the Labour Party Agent is confined to 
one brief chapter. 


The Human Element in Research 


Management 


By B. E. NoLTINGK. Elsevier Publishing 
Company. Pp. v+91. 9s. 6d. 


THE prime emphasis in this book is on 
the importance of people in the organiza- 
tion of research. With this as his theme 
the author proceeds to consider the 
elements that go into the structure of a 
research laboratory and the way they 
should be geared to support the working 
scientist, the inter-relationships desirable 
between senior and junior staffs, the nature 
of research projects undertaken, the 
output of the laboratory, and the ethical 
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issues relevant to the prosecution of 
research. 


Measurement and Evaluation of 
Organizational Performance 


By PAUL WASSERMAN. Graduate School 
of Business and Public Administration, 
Cornell University. Pp. vi+110. 
$3.75. 


THIS annotated bibliography on perfor- 
mance measurement and evaluation is 
intended to serve as a general and broadly 
conceived introduction to the subject. 
In addition to a comprehensive coverage 
of source material in the fields of business 
and public administration, it includes 
representative selections from health, 
education, library and military adminis- 
tration. For the most part the material 
is confined to that published since 1945, 
but earlier significant publications have 
also been included. 


Management Development 


By F. I. DE LA P. GARFORTH. 
of Personnel Management. 
15s. 6d. 


THE systematic use of schemes for the 
development of management ability is 
still very limited in this country. This 
book is aimed at those small and medium- 
sized companies who are interested in 
exploring its relevance to the needs and 
circumstances of their particular organiza- 
tions. The author considers the steps to 
be undertaken in the task of improving 
promotion policies and practices, and the 
various forms and procedures which may 
be used and applied. The first step 
considered is that of reviewing and 
appraising existing managers and super- 
visors, and assessing their potentialities 
for future promotion. Other stages 
discussed are the future need for managers, 
the best way of obtaining them, and the 
most desirable way of using them. A 
number of useful sample forms appear in 
the Appendix. 


Institute 
Pp. 72. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Development and Working of the 
Indian Constitution 


By R. N. Gupta and R. N. MATHuR. 
Kitab Mahal, Allahabad, 1959. Pp. 
504. Rs. 7.50. 


“To our knowledge,” say the authors, 
“there is no such work yet published 
which gives an historical, synthetic and 
systematic account of the evolution of the 
Indian Constitution as influenced by the 
developing forces of Indian nationalism, 
and an exposition of the working of her 
new Constitution in its various aspects. 
The present work is an humble attempt 
in this direction.” The attempt may be 
humble, but this claim is not. Yet it is 
not easy to see what is of special value in 
either the historical account or the 
description of the present constitution : 
the former presents no fresh data or new 
vision, the latter hardly ventures beyond 
the barest sketch. There are startling 
omissions from the bibliographies 
appended to each chapter. 


The Commonwealth Economy in 
South-East Asia 


By T. H. Smtcocx. Duke University 
Press and Cambridge University Press. 
Pp. xvii+259. 30s. 


THIS is one of a number of studies 
published under the auspices of the Duke 
University Commonwealth Studies Centre. 
In the first chapter the author examines 
in considerable detail the economic 
characteristics of each of the Common- 
wealth countries in the area—Malaya, 
Singapore, Sarawak, North Borneo, Brunei, 
and Hong Kong—pointing out the 
similarities and dissimilarities and their 
implications for the future course of 
economic growth. He goes on to consider 
the economic impact engendered by 
emergence from the old colonial protected 
status to membership of the Common- 
wealth, the contribution other Common- 
wealth countries and the United States 
might make to further the development 
of these territories, and the significance 
of the expanding European free trade 
area for Malaya and Singapore. In the 
final chapter the author suggests the 
economic factors determining the pattern 
of development and examines them in the 
socio-economic context of the areas with 
which he is concerned. The book is 


supplemented by a very useful biblio- 
graphy. 


The American Federal Government 


By Max BetLorr. Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 239. 7s. 6d. 
In this concise study of the American 
system of government, Professor Beloff 


emphasizes those features that most 
directly influence the United States’ 
conduct in international relations. Follow- 


ing an introductory survey of the American 
political system, there are chapters on 
the Constitution, the President, the 
Administration, the Congress, and the 
Parties. The author concludes with a 
discussion of the way government activities 
impinge on the life of the ordinary citizen 
and the special problems which arise from 
this interaction in a federal state. 


Congress and the Challenge of Big 
Government 


By OscaR KRAINES. Bookman Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York. Pp. 129. $3.00. 


PROFESSOR KRAINES examines the first 
comprehensive investigations by the United 
States Congress into administration: that 
of the Cockrell Committee (1885-87), and 
of the Dockery-Cockrell Commission 
(1893-95). The author reviews the work 
of each committee in turn and assesses 
the significance of its investigations and 
recommendations. In so doing he draws 
attention to the fact that these early 
attempts to reorganize the executive 
branch, motivated as they were by 
legislative action, did not even consider 
the concept of accountability of adminis- 
tration to the executive. 


Library Administration 


By S. R. RANGANATHAN. Asia Publish- 
ing House, Bombay, Second Edition. 
Pp. 678. 44s. 


THE second edition of the book first 
published by the Madras Library Asso- 
ciation in 1935, it is said to meet the needs 
of all those concerned with the day-to-day 
administration of libraries. It incorporates 
the changes which have taken place over 
the last twenty years in library adminis- 
tration in the application of the prescribed 
routine. Chief among those considered 
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are, the simplification of the Three Card 
System, the changing of Book Card to a 
Pocketed Form, the introduction of the 
Conscience Box for the collection of 
overdue charges, and the Staff Formula. 


The Dictionary of English Law 


Edited by the late EARL Jow1TT. Sweet 
& Maxwell Ltd. Pp. 1,905. £8 8s. 
In 2 vols. or in 1 vol. (thin paper 
edition). 
A COMPREHENSIVE work which sets out to 
provide a definition of every English legal 
term in past and present use. The 
material under each heading is arranged 
where possible in accordance with the 
following pattern: first, an etymology or 
translation; second, a definition and 
references to writers of authority ; third, 
an historical account of the subject; and 
fourth, the modern application with the 
relevant statute case or authority. There 
are also frequent references to standard 
textbooks. 


Infant Mortality in India, 1901-55 


By S. CHANDRASEKHAR. George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd. Pp. 175. 20s. 


PROFESSOR CHANDRASEKHAR, in his own 
words, is “‘ more interested in a policy of 
setting things right than in a mere 
dissertation on the problem.” He analyses 
the organization of the Indian census and 
the system of registration of vital statistics, 
points out the serious weaknesses inherent 
in them, and calls for a complete re- 
organization. He draws attention to the 
difficulty of calculating even a crude 
infant mortality rate with the limited 
basic data available. Chapter III is 
concerned with the examination of Indian 
infant mortality statistics in an inter- 
national context. Causes of infant mortality 
in India are then classified under four 
main headings: biological, economic, 
social and cultural, and medical and 
pathological. The author concludes with 
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suggestions for preventive, diagnostic and 
curative services to lower the rate of 
infant mortality. 


Problems and Processes of Economic 
Planning in Underdeveloped Economies 


By H. C. Gupta. Kitab Mahal, 
Allahabad. Pp. 228. Rs. 5.00. 


THE contents of this book fall into two 
main sections. In the first, the author 
adopts a general approach to his subject, 
analyzing the meaning of the term 
** planning,” examining the characteristics 
of economic planning in underdeveloped 
countries, stressing the unsuitability of 
the capitalistic system and the need for a 
special theory of growth. In the second 
part, he reviews and evaluates planning in 
India, pointing out what he believes to be 
certain conflicts and inconsistencies in its 
application. 


TuE following books have been received 
for review : 


Modern Forms of Government, by 
MICHAEL STEWART. George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. 21s. 


The Efficiency of Freedom. Report of 
the Committee on Government and 
Higher Education. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, and London; Oxford 
University Press. 8s. } 


The Campus and the State, by MALCOLM 
Moos and Francis E. RourRKE. Johns 
Hopkins University Press, and London: 
Oxford University Press. 48s. 


Sigmund Freud’s Mission, by ERICH 
Fromm. George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
12s. 6d. 


The Enigma of Menace, by SiR VICTOR 
Gopparp. Stevens & Sons Ltd. 12s. 6d. 


Your Obedient Servant, by StR HAROLD 
Scott. Andre Deutsch Ltd. 15s. 
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RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 





The following official publications issued 
by H.M.S.O. are of particular interest 
to those engaged in, or studying, public 
administration. The documents are avail- 
able in the Library of the Institute. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
Annual report and accounts, 1958-59. 


H.C. 258. pp. 99. Illus., folding tabs. 
1959. 8s. 


BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 

Annual report and accounts, 1958. Volume 
I: Report. H.C. 216. pp. v, 85. 1959. 
6s. 


Annual report and accounts, 1958. Volume 
II: Financial and statistical accounts. 
H.C. 216—I. pp. viii, 277. 1959. 16s. 


COLONIAL OFFICE 
The Colonial Territories, 1958-59. Cmnd. 
780. pp. xxv, 199. 1959. 10s. 6d. 


Report of the Nyasaland Commission of 
Inquiry. Cmnd. 814. pp. viii, 146. 
1959. 7s. 


HEALTH, MINISTRY OF 


Report for the year ended 31st December 
1958. Part I—1, The National Health 
Service (including a chapter on Inter- 


national Health). 2, Welfare, food and 
drugs, Civil Defence. Cmnd. 806. pp. 
xxv, 365. 1959. 15s. 6d. 

HoME OFFICE 

Criminal Law Revision Committee. First 
report (indecency with children). Cmnd. 


853. pp. 5. 1959. 6d. 


Criminal statistics, England and Wales, 
1958. Cmnd. 803. pp. lvi, 94. 1959. 8s. 


Report of the Commissioner of Police of 
the Metropolis for the year 1958. Cmnd. 
800. pp. 102. 1959. 5s. 6d. 


HousING AND LocAL GOVERNMENT, 
MINISTRY OF 


Report of the Committee on the Rating 
of Charities and Kindred Bodies. Cmnd. 
831. pp. iv, 86. 1959. 5s. 


IRON AND STEEL BOARD 


Annual report fer the year 1958. H.C. 
231. pp. iv, 52. 1959. 3s. 6d. 


LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, 
MINISTRY OF 


Annual report for 1958. 
pp. x, 149. 1959. 8s. 


Chief Inspector of Factories. Annual 
report for the year 1958. Cmnd. 810. 
pp. 95. 1959. 5s. 6d. 


Chief Inspector of Factories on Industrial 
Health. Annual report for the year 1958. 
Cmnd. 811. pp. iv, 61. 1959. 3s. 6d. 


Cmnd. 745. 


Time rates of wages and hours of labour, 
Ist April 1959. pp. x, 302. 1959. 16s. 


PENSIONS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE, 
MINISTRY OF 


Improvements in National Assistance. 
Cmnd. 782. pp. 7. 1959. 6d. 


National Assistance Board. Report for 
the year ended 3lst December 1958. 
Cmnd. 781. pp. 68. 1959. 4s. 6d. 


Power, MINISTRY OF 


Report of an inquiry into the methods 
adopted by the London Electricity Board 
for the disposal of scrap cable. Cmund. 
605. pp. iv, 37. 1958. 2s. 


PuBLic GENERAL ACTS 


The Public General Acts and Church 
Assembly Measures, 1958. ‘Tables of 
short titles and effect of legislation and 
subject index. pp. cxxxvi. 1959. 6s. 6d. 


SCOTTISH HOME DEPARTMENT 


Criminal statistics, Scotland, 1958. Cmnd. 
746. pp. 57. 1959. 4s. 


Prisons in Scotland. Report for 1958. 
Cmnd. 765. pp. 55. 1959. 3s. 6d. 


SCOTTISH OFFICE 


Education in Scotland. ‘The next step. 
Cmnd. 603. pp. 7. 1958. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES, 
1958-59 

First report—Trunk roads. 
pp. xix, 129. 1959. 6s. 6d. 


H.C. 223. 


Second report—Sale of military equipment 
abroad. H.C. 229. pp. xxii, 160. 1959. 
9s. 


Third report—Commonwealth Relations 
Office. H.C. 252. pp. xviii, 165. 1959. 
9s. 


Fourth report—Medical services of the 
armed forces. H.C. 253. pp. xlii, 253. 
1959. 14s. 


Fifth report—United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority (Production Group and 
Development and Engineering Group). 
H.C. 316. pp. Ixxxv. 1959. 5s. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATIONALIZED 
INDUSTRIES 
(Repovts and Accounts) 


The Air Corporations—report. 
pp. Ixxvi, 369. 1959. £1. 
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TRANSPORT AND CIVIL AVIATION, 
MINISTRY OF 


The British Transport Commission. Re- 
appraisal of the pian for the modernisation 
and re-equipment of British Railways. 
Cmnd. 813. pp. 52. 1959. 3s. 


‘TREASURY 


Commonwealth trade and economic con- 
ference. Report of the conference. Cmnd. 
539. pp. 16. 1958. Ils. 


The Working of the Monetary System. 
Report of the Committee (Chairman, 
Lord Radcliffe). Cmnd. 827. pp. viii, 
374, 1959. 15s. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 

Sixty-seventh annual report, for 1957-58. 
pp. 15. 1958. is. 

UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY 
AUTHORITY 


Fifth annual report, 1958-59. H.C. 249. 
pp. vii, 68. 1959. 5s. 











Institute Regional Groups 


Names and Addresses of Group Secretaries 


Berks, Bucks and Oxford 
N. D. B. Sage . 


Birmingham and West Midlands 
N. B. Mitchell ; 


Brighton and Sussex 
R. W. Diggens, M.B.E. 


Bristol 
C. W. Elson 


Cambridge and East — 
J. W. Taylor .. ° 


Central and North Yorkshire 
A. Dent sie - 


Edinburgh and East Scotland 
W. M. Fraser, T.p. .. ea 


Exeter and “— wane 
Dr. M. J. C 


Glasgow 
J. W. Fenwick 


Newcastle and Northern ree 
Miss O. Page .. ‘ 


North Western 
J. B. Cullingworth 


Northern Ireland 
J. Shuttleworth, 0.B.£. 
H. H. Molloy .. A 


ee and East Midlands 
D. W. Maddocks ws 


South Wales and Monmouthshire 
R. G. Williams a 5 


Treasurer, Bullingdon R.D.C., 76 
Banbury Road, Oxford. 


41 Kidderminster Road, West 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 


South-Eastern Electricity Board, 
10 Queen’s Gardens, Hove 3, 
Sussex. 


Central Electricity Generating Board, 
1 Eaton Crescent, Bristol, 8. 


The Cambridgeshire Technical 
College and School of Art, Collier 
Road, Cambridge. 


Yorkshire Electricity Board, 
Wetherby Road, Scarcroft, Leeds. 


245 High Street, Edinburgh, 1. 
26 Hill Close, Exeter. 


c/o South of Scotland Electricity 
Board, Inverlair Avenue, Glasgow, 
S.4., 


29 Grosvenor Place, Jesmond, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 2 


29 Tabley Grove, Timperley, 
Altrincham, Cheshire. 


Lowood, Helen’s Bay, Nr. Belfast. 
Rates Office, City Hall, Belfast. 


The Electricity Council, Industrial 
Relations Dept., East Midlands, 
3 King Street, Nottingham. 


Electricity Offices, St. Mellons, 
Cardiff. 























ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


President ; 


Tue Rt. Hon. Lorp BrRmInGEs, 
P.C., G.C.B., G.C.V.0., M.C. 


Vice-Presidents : 


Str FREDERICK ALBAN, C.B.E., J.P. 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR F. A. BLAND, C.M,.G., M.A.) LL.B.) M.P. 
A, J. C. EDWARDS, C.1.E. 

Dr. L. C. HILL, C.B.B. 

Tue Rt. Hon. Lorp HurRcomB, G.C.B., K.B.E. 

Str JOHN IMRIE, C.B.E., J.P. 
Str PATRICK LAIRD, K.B.Es C.B., F.R.S.B. 
Sm JAMES LYTHGOE, C.B.E., M.A. 
SiR JOHN MAUD, G.C.B., C.B.E. 
Tue Rt. Hon. Lorp Morrison OF LAMBETH, C.H. 
Stk HOWARD ROBERTS, C.B.E., D.L. 
Str HENRY SELF, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.) K.B.E. 
DAME EVELYN SHARP, D.B.E. 


Chairman, Executive Council : 
W. L. ABERNETHY 


Vice-Chairman, Executive Council : 
Professor W. A. ROBSON 


Hon. Treasurer: C. A, FRENCH 
Hon. Assistant Treasurer: W.H. WILLIAMS, M.B.E. 


Hon. Editor Public Administration: D, N. CHESTER, C.B.B., M.A. 


Director : RAYMOND NOTTAGE 


The Royal Institute of Public Administration, which was founded in 

1922, isatrust. It is anon-political body whose objects are to advance the 

study of public administration and to promote the exchange of information 

and ideas on all aspects of the subject. It issues publications, arranges 

conferences and lectures, undertakes research and has developed a 

reference library. Membership terms for individuals and for corporate 
bodies may be obtained from the Director at : 


HALDANE HOUSE 
764A NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
LANGHAM 8881 
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